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Swift's 3, 000 Salesmen Hear Sales Meeting of the Air 


® “First, win the war. Then maintain your company’s 
leadership after the war.” So advised John Holmes, 
president of Swift & Co., in a special address to salesmen 
over the Blue Network and affiliated stations. Usually 
the company holds a number of district meetings at this 
time. but the broadcast was substituted to eliminate travel. 


Wartime policies and objectives were discussed by John 
Holmes, president (left), O. E. Jones, vice-president in 
charge of sales; J. A. Revelle, general plant sales manager, 
and R. H. Gifford, branch house sales manager. Many 
opportunities for public service in the company’s market- 
ing plans will be found in the coming year, Swift officials 
predicted. Housewives will be shown how to use their 
meat wisely, to plan well-balanced meals, to understand 
why the dealer can no longer offer the variety of meat 
cuts she is accustomed to buying. 


“It is our responsibility to continue to advertise our brand 
names and keep them alive in the minds of the consumer 
and dealer,” said President Holmes. “Now more than 
ever it is imperative to preserve our brand names if we - 
are to have a dynamic and vigorous economic structure 
ready to go after this war has been fought and won. A 
strong and smoothly functioning business structure will 
make it easier after the war to give useful and profitable 
work to the millions of men and women who will be turn- 
ing from war to peacetime pursuits. Therefore it is the 
duty of all of us to work towards having a strong com- 
pany when the fighting is over.” 
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jal C vet Ds Goan wants fo know about a Flan 


that Christmas and New Year’s 
symbolize more to him now 

than ever before... 

that even with his war duties, 

he still keeps the holiday tradition, 
sending flowers to her— and 

gifts of Old Schenley to his friends! 


VERRY CHRER— (serves 20 persons)— Beat apeneaile yolks and whites of 6 eggs. Add \, $ cup sugar to “rs 


that he serves a magnificent punch 

to help ring out the old year 

and ring in the new... 

that he mixes the Egg-Nog 

with “First Quality” ingredients, 
choosing as the whiskey, Old Schenley, 
America’s Mildest Bottled in Bond! 
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beating. Add \4 cup sugar to whites after they are very stiff. Mix egg whites with yolks. Stir in 1 pt. cream ; and ] nt. milk, Add I pt. Old - “a 


and 1 oz. Bacardi Rum (89 Proof ). Stir thoroughly. 


Serve very cold, with grated nutmeg. DELICIOUS! ¥ * ¥ Stagg- Finch Distillers Corp., 


THESE ARE ACTUAL tacts ABOUT 
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Hawaii wants no special praise for 
the part she is taking in this war. As 
an integral part of the United States, 
she has always known that she has 
responsibilities, as well as privileges. 
Now she is proud to meet her respon- 
sibilities, with all her resources. 


For the time being, Hawaii is a front 
line battlefront of the U.S.A. For the 
time being, therefore, Hawaii must 
make sacrifices, asked from only one 
other part of the United States. Her 
people, possessed of unbeatable 
energy and patriotism, are mobilized 
on this basis, and count the oppor- 
tunity a high privilege. 

Yet, even under this military order, 
Hawaii's civilian life goes on, with 
typical American energy and prog- 
ress. She works as she never has be- 
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fore. She earns more money than she 
ever has before. And, what should 
interest every American manufac- 
turer, is that she buys and consumes 
more things of every kind and char- 
acter, than she ever has before. 


Hawaii is the fifth best market, in the 
West, for American merchandise. To- 
day,she is a better “‘fifth best market”’ 
than ever before. Better by 25% than 
during the same period last year. Rightfully 
then, this should reinforce Hawaii's 
importance, in your sales plans. 


The same report of progress goes 
for Hawaii's greatest newspaper, 
the STAR-BULLETIN. Circulation has 
doubled in ten months. Coverage 
blankets four out of five homes. Prac- 
tically everybody in Hawaii reads 
and depends upon the sTAR-BULLETIN. 


Logically therefore, what you do in Hawaii now, to promote the sale of your 
products, will yield a rich volume of business today, and build a solid founda- 
tion, for a rich volume of business, in post-war days, for Hawaii’s people are 


brand-buying-conscious! 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., Mainland Representatives 
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You Can Play Santa, Too! 


A Yuletide custom begun 26 years ago by two telephone girls 
continues to gladden the hearts of thousands of children. This 
year 3,700 playthings were contributed by Manhattan telephone 
company employes to needy children, through approximately 90 
agencies, visiting nurses, social and church workers, for delivery 
during Christmas week. Most of the playthings were dolls, 
dressed by women employes of the New York Telephone Co., but 
men are also represented, chiefly through gifts of toys. 


The movement began in 1916 when two young women in the 
accounting department induced some of their friends to assemble a 
barrel of dolls and toys for a Brooklyn mission. It has grown 
through the years, spreading from the accounting department 
(which is still most active in the work) to other branches of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. Each year more men participate. For example, 
this year an engineering group formed a Christmas Club and used 
the resulting fund to buy dolls for the girls to dress. Even retired 
employes participate. This year some of them have donated colorful 


scrap b« 4 ks. 


Manhattan, with its 3,700 dolls and toys, tops the list, but 
offices in Brooklyn, Queens and Staten Island also share in the 
activity. Each local office makes an attractive exhibit of its dolls 
and packages. This year, tying in with the popularity of the song, 
“I'm Dreaming of a White Christmas,” the term, “White Christ- 
mas Display” is beiny used to refer to the huge heaps of light- 
colored packages and dolls. 


Toys are pro-rated to the various agencies through which they 
are distributed. A committee of telephone company employes 


She holds in her hands a bit of the Yuletide cheer which will 
kindle tiny flames of warmth and kindliness in the hearts of 
thousands of New York City’s poor children on Christmas Day. 


makes a preluminary survey to discover the needs of the ager 
involved, in such matters as the age and sex distribution of 
children to whom the toys are to be given. Despite the exten .f 
the contributions made, there are never enough gifts to go ar 
—so any company wishing to start a similar movement for ; 
Christmas will find a responsive audience for its largesse. § 
a movement not only benefits the recipients of the gifts, but d: 


the contributing workers together in camaraderie and strengt 
their morale. 


Wartime Christmas Cards 


Sales volume of Christmas cards by the Designers and Illus:+a- 
tors and the American Artists Group will be between five and six 
millions this year, gratifying increase above the 250,000 sold wien 
the project began in 1935. The idea behind the plan (which was 
suggested by Rockwell Kent) is the distribution of contempo:a 
works of art at Christmas-time—a sort of sampling to the mass 
It was started by the formation of a group of 38 workers in 
“fine arts." Out of this the following year grew a second group, 
the Designers and Illustrators, commercial folk, but nonetheless 
top-notch craftsmen, many of them well known to SM _ readers 
The two groups now comprise 283 artists. 


Artists like the plan for various reasons. For one thing, the 
cards are signed and it’s only human to appreciate this kind of 
credit line. Then, payment is made on a royalty basis; and in the 
case of some artists this has amounted to upwards of $1,000 ; 
year. Moreover, each artist receives 50 copies of each card chosen 
for reproduction, and reproduction is of the highest quality. Once 
a design is accepted, it is used each succeeding year. As Samuel 
Golden, executive director, puts it, “You wouldn't discontinue a 
Rembrandt or a Rubens, would you? Then why discontinue a 
Rockwell Kent or an Adolph Dehn?’ The monetary value of 
the paintings from which the cards are made is indicated by the 
fact that some of them are insured for as much as $10,000 apiece 


A number of the artists in the two groups are in the armed 
services this year, and some of them turned in cards with military 
themes. Barney Tobey contributed two humorous cards, one en- 
titled, “Man the Mistletoe,’ showing a sailor fastening mistletoe 
to a gun and hopefully eyeing a mermaid alongside; and another 
showing a sentry asking Santa Claus, “What's the Password?” 
Other artists turned in more serious card treatments. One by Private 
Edward A. Chavez shows a lonely soldier on a snowy plain, on 
guard duty. “Midwinter Reveille,’ by Sergeant Bob Majors, realisti- 
cally suggests the cold and discipline of barracks life, but in a 
very pleasing design. 


According to Director Golden, the organization does not con- 
cern itself merely with Christmas cards but works in other ways 
to get good examples of the best contemporary art into the hands 
of the public. It sells books and prints. Its Christmas cards are 
distributed in the usual way, through book, gift, stationery and 
department stores. It supplies mats for advertisements, with re- 
productions of cards and advertising copy setting forth the value 
of sending cards by America’s most distinguished artists. “These 
beautiful cards will be kept, framed and never forgotten." This 
year promotion is being centered around a boxed selection of 12 
cards from original paintings, by men in the armed forces, retail- 
ing at $1.25. Bought separately, the cards are priced at from five 
to 25 cents. 


Another dealer aid is a series of six radio scripts, each based on 
a different theme. The shortest, a two-minute feature, is designed 
for early use, to prod the public into buying and mailing cards 
early. Another, slightly longer, tells of the “Art from the Army’ 
in this year’s cards. A third is a dramatization, with imag nary 
dialogue tying in with some of the cards, including one telling ot 
Santa's effort to get into the Army and his rejection—not becouse 
he is too old, but because he is needed for civilian defense 


What with so many families scattered about and the boy: in 
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‘What are you doing about this 


D; 


When Uncle Sam counted noses in 1940, 
Milwaukee was 13th city. Just how 
much its population has grown since is 
anybody’s guess. But we know that 
the factory payroll in this booming war 
production center has doubled in size 
since 1940. One of the ten largest in 
the nation even in peace time, this 


factory wage earner payroll is now 


$7,500,000 weekly. 


SECOND 


This 


doubled purchasing power is 
reached by one newspaper. With a cir- 
culation of 285,704 daily and 318,576 
Sunday,* The Milwaukee Journal is the 
buying catalog in more than 9 out of 10 


homes in the city zone. 


*October Net Paid Average 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


2JILFIRST BY MERIT I< 


M°ST COMPLETE ONE-PAPER COVERAGE IN ANY MAJOR CITY 
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“How can he vote 


intelligently?”’ 


e The basic principle of democracy is majority tule. Each 
and every citizen has the right to register his opinion with 
his vote, and then the will of the majority becomes law. 
Education and wealth are not requisite to vote. The laborer’s 
opinion in government counts for just as much as the college 
professor’s or the corporation president’s judgment. 


e Why has our American system been so successful—the 
highest attainment in human government? Because the 
American citizen votes intelligently. He does so because he 
is well informed on vital issues. That is the function of the 
American newspaper—to keep every citizen, no matter what 
his social status, capable of voting intelligently by keeping 
him well-informed. 


e The newspaper has come to be much more than the pur- 
veyor of news. It is the most effective instrument for com- 
munity betterment, leader of every worthwhile movement— 
charity drives, city beautiful efforts, church activities. It is 
the greatest force for good that the average person knows. 
But today, in this world struggle of ideologies, let us never 
forget that fundamentally the newspaper remains as the very 
keystone of American democracy, precisely the reason it is 
successful. 


@ No newspaper has more sincerely and ably fulfilled the 
newspaper’s role in democracy than The Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. By this course it has won the deepest respect and 
confidence of its readers. It is this confidence, this profound 
respect which make it so intensely productive for advertising. 
Today it offers the largest circulation in its history—complete 
evening coverage of Memphis. 


MEMPHIS PRESS -SCIMITAR 


service, this should be a banner year for Christmas cards. By: 
the Designers and Illustrators and members of the American A 
tists Group are not much concerned with 1942. At Director Go! 
en’s behest, they are already busily engaged in thinking up ide 
for next year’s cards. Greeting cards, like calendars, are create: 
year in advance of their use. 


We Have a Little List 


Dear Santa: 

We know that you're having a tough time this year—what » 
sleds, gnomes and reindeer all on A-1 priority lists—but subversi: 
rumors from Christmas catalogs about the gifts you have in sto: 
for us, give us the jitters. 


Dear Santa, bring on your springless spring mattresses, you: 
woolless woolen sweaters, your sugarless mintless peppermint 
candy canes, but please don’t fill our Nylonless stockings wit! 
any of the following: 


Soap on the hoof—unique bathing booties in a miniature sh 
bag. 


° 


A colonial black iron smoker's set—fifth columnists that we may 
be, we'd sooner not have these authentic reproductions of Early 
American black iron fireside utensils—not even the four corn- 
popper ash trays with a kettle for cigarettes or the four frying pan 
ash trays with a coal scuttle for pipes. 


A tall pole guarded by a caliope horse for stacking pretzels. 


Luminous gardenia which glows brilliantly in the dark fo: 
hours if exposed for a minute to an electric light—definitely de- 
signed for a blackout beauty, but not for us. 


A sparkling mirrored waste basket—we'll wager that our trash 
would just as soon not have to look at itself. 


Sleep Tight—two cakes of soap with cords to prevent losing in 
the shower. Lend us Junior's Yoyo instead. 


An electric clock that tells not only the time but the day of the 
week and the date of the month. Definitely a gift for the Quiz 
Kids. 


Two friendly elephants which glow in the dark, but still are 
hardly comparable with our own particular brand of pink ele- 
phant. ‘ 


A car nap pillow—allows a back seat driver to doze in comfort 
without fear of waking with a stiff neck. We prefer chloroform 
ourselves. 


A shell and target smoking set—four silver and gold plated 
shells for cigarettes, four target ash trays. 


At the same time, you might also omit the musical silent but- 
ler that plays a tune when the lid is opened. 


A hideaway stocking purse which claps safely on a woman's 
garter. We've got nothing to hide, gol'’darn! 


Thermometer highball stirrers to take the temperature of a drink. 
We like our Martinis to run a temperature. 


“Breathless’’—a perfume ‘“‘compounded of pure emotion—es- 
sence of beloved beauty—distilled with magic . . . a perfume for 
those moments that make personal history” ... Whee!!! ! 


Yes, Santa, we're beginning to understand that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 


Love and kisses—but not “The Kiss”—a hand-wrought silver 
pin and bracelet combination, each with an original design of 4 
male and female profile in a state of contiguity. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT S¢if. 
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® Democracy does work. In its su- 
preme test -—war—all the people 
pitch in to do the jobs that are to be 
done. This scene in a Civilian Defense 
Control Center is typical ... a laborer, 
an office manager, a milk wagon 
driver, an insurance agent and a pipe 
fitter working together as a team. A 
cross-section of America with a com- 
mon aim. 

e We didn’t hand pick these five 


occupations. They appear, in that 
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You bet it works! 
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very order, in the “husband’s occu- 
pation” column of a Ladies’ Home 
Journal new subscribers’ list. 
Common interests and aspirations 
draw all kinds of women together, 
too. More than 4,100,000 women buy 
the Journal every month — and 
several times that number read it — 
because it has a basic appeal that at- 
tracts a true cross-section of America 
(a huge cross-section always avail- 


able to you in the Journal). 


In 1942, women-wise advertisers invested 
in the Journal $682,984 more than in 1941 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1942: 


War May End By Stages 


IN THE NOVEMBER 1 ISSUE we quoted several military 
analysts who predicted that the European stage of the war 
might be terminated by the end of 1943 with a sweeping 
victory over the Germans and the Italians. We quoted aiso 
the Nazi Minister of Armaments and Production who said, 
We must win this war by the end of October, when the 
Russion winter begins, or we will have lost once and for 
all.’’ General Winter and General Timoshenko are teaming 
up to make this Nazi’s prediction look very good. 

Prime Minister Churchill in his November 29 broadcast 
did not set the date on which victory would come to the 
United Nations, but he did state that it was very possible 
that the war would end by stages instead of all at once; that 
with a cessation of hostilities on the European front the 
resources of the United Nations would then be thrown 
against the Japanese. 

If it does work out this way, then the munitions and 
materials then on the European front or stored in our 
warehouses and in our stock piles would be available to 
throw against Japan and the chief problem would be getting 
them to the place where they could be used. Would there 
then be needed the same efficiency for the production of 
new materials? If not, could some of the industrial capacity 
now used for war perhaps be reconverted to its former 
uses? The military commanders will see to it, and the na- 
tion will back them up, that the fullest possible strength is 
thrown against Japan at the earliest possible moment, and 
whatever sacrifices may be involved will be made. 

But it does seem likely that a gradual conversion of in- 
dustry back to peacetime pursuits would be in the cards, 
and that such a conversion would present fewer problems 
than a precipitate one. 

As we stated six weeks ago, we are not going in for 
military prophecy, and we think that post-war planning 1s 
the desirable thing now even if the war were to last another 
five years. We do think, however, that since so many well- 
qualified observers are suggesting a fairly early end to the 
hardest part of the fighting job, it becomes doubly im- 
portant that marketing organizations should be ready to 
go—and go quickly. Are you as nearly ready as the General 
Electric Co., whose analysis of post-war problems is pre- 
sented in detail, starting on page 18 of this issue? 


Industry’s Next Job 


THE SLUICEWAYS ARE OPEN on our manpower 
reservoir. In December, 1941, there were 6.9 millions em- 
ployed in war production. By the end of this year the 
hgure will be approximately 17.5 millions, and by De- 
ember, 1943, it will top 20 millions. While we are build- 
in this huge production army we must also build our 
armed forces to record size. While there were 2.1 millions 
of men under arms in December, 1941, it is estimated that 
armed forces will grow to 9 millions by December, 
143, 
(nd, while these two spillways are draining our man- 
pe ver reservoir, we must maintain essential civilian serv- 
such as public utilities, transportation, etc. We must 
he d farm labor to the year-round level that is necessary to 
re our food supply, and recruit women, students and 
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part-time workers to mp per 9 regular farm workers at 
peak seasons. The twin drains of industry and armed forces 
have already reduced farm labor to a dangerously low level. 
The situation will be desperate in 1943 unless plans laid 
now are put into operation quickly. 

The figures below show the probable shifts that will 
have to take place in our population as we go all-out for 
war,—and, we hope, a quick victory. 


December, 1941 December, 1942 


Men Millions Millions 
Armed forces 2.1 8.9 
Non-agricultural war workers $5 14.0 
Other workers 32.1 20.5 
Unemployed 2.6 6 
Students 4.5 3.8 
Under 14 20.3 20.3 


Women 


Non-agricultural war workers 1.4 6.0 
Other workers 11.2 12.1 
Unemployed 12 A 
Home makers 29.9 26.3 
Students 4.5 4.3 
Under 14 18.6 18.8 


The campaign to effect the shift in manpower will be 
partly national, partly local, partly by compulsory decrees, 
partly by voluntary action in the form of recruitment drives 
for certain specific skills, of which there is, or will be, an 
acute national shortage. 

Industry's next big job will be to survive while its man- 
power is shifted around on a basis of what is most essen- 
tial to winning the war—but that job will be nothing as 


SHIFTS IN PRODUCTION 


(Percent of Tote! Industrial Production) 


BETWEEN WAR 
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compared with the job it will have when the war is over 
in giving employment to millions of war workers who will 
want peacetime jobs. A committee made up partly of 
men from industry and partly from government estimates 
that at the close of the war peacetime jobs will have to be 
found for 20,000,000 workers, and that as compared with 
a fairly normal year such as 1937, the individual employer 
will have to find jobs for 8 men and women as against 6 
whom he employed five years ago. 


Salesmen: Hail Jeffers 


A RAILROAD PRESIDENT, William M. Jeffers, now 
Rubber Director, is the man we all have to thank for get- 
ting salesmen more gasoline—so they won't have to use the 
railroads so much! Arguments directed at OPA by organ- 
izations of sales executives, commercial travelers, chambers 
of commerce, and SALES MANAGEMENT were received 
with sympathetic understanding. But no tangible help re- 
sulted. “We just can't let the bars down, we can't discrim- 
inate between one group of users and another.” 

But Mr. Jeffers was more than sympathetic. He acted. 
On November 28 he ‘“‘suggested’’ to Leon Henderson that 
salesmen should receive more gasoline than is possible un- 
der A and B cards. On December 5 Leon Henderson 
acted. Salesmen selling anything other than ‘‘non-essen- 
tial’ goods and services will receive, after January 1, 
enough gasoline to run the average small car 716 miles a 
month or 8,600 miles a year—or 65% of last year’s mile- 
age, whichever is less. To get the increased allotment, 
salesmen must meet all requirements with regard to car- 
sharing and lack of alternative means of transportation. 

The new plan provides additional gasoline to more sales- 
men than were covered in the preferred group until Octo- 
ber in the eastern area. To those engaged full-time in the 
sale of “necessary productive equipment for farms, fac- 
tories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps and similar produc- 
tive or extractive establishments,” are added, “‘or of essen- 
tial food, shelter, fuel, clothing, and medical supplies.” 

Thank you, Mr. Jeffers, we'll remember to patronize the 
Union Pacific whenever possible after the war is over and 
you have returned to running that great road! 


High Readership for War Ads 


ONE PHASE OF POST-WAR PLANNING, that of sell- 
ing and pre-selling consumers and distributors by advertis- 
ing, can be carried out now at what is apparently a lower 
cost per prospect than in normal times. For proof we refer 
you to one of the Pictographs in this issue which measures 
the reader interest in five different types of magazine ad- 
vertisements and to Study No. 53 of the Continuing Study 
of ps gt 9 Reading. This is the study of the October 
8th issue of the Syracuse Herald-Journal, where, according 
to the advertising Research Foundation, “Reader interest 
in war advertising was uncommonly strong.” The Westing- 
house ad, called “Every 11 Minutes”, reached the highest 
rating with men for any national advertisement measured 
in 53 cities during the past four years. The men’s reading 
of this ad was recorded at 43%. Another war ad in the 
same newspaper received the second highest readership of 
any advertisement, national or local, in any of the 53 
papers. 

An advertisement in this Syracuse paper of Eatmor cran- 
berries, with a 296-line ad, sieeel about five times as 
many readers as the 120-line Eatmor ads measured in pre- 
vious studies. So, on the basis of readers per line per 100,- 
000 readers, this advertisement stopped more than twice 
as many women readers as the average of the four previous 
smaller ads in Studies No. 8, 10, 34 and 47. 
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With people anxious and willing to read more and listen 
more—and with the Government taking such a fair stand 
on “reasonable advertising expenditures’’—there is every 
reason why companies should maintain their normal ad- 
vertising expenditures regardless of what they may be able 
to produce for civilian consumption at this time. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, head of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, added his voice to many other 
Government officials recently, when he came out in favor 
of the maintenance of advertising by shipping companies. 
He said, “As you know, virtually all of the ships of the 
American Merchant Marine are operated by steamship 
companies acting as agents for the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Under the service agreements with such 
agents, advertising expense is not classified as operating 
expense. It is, therefore, allowable as overhead expense. 

“We believe that American steamship companies realize 
the value of continued advertising during the war period 
for the purpose of keeping their trade names and normal 
services before the public. We agree that the operating 
companies should plan for the post-war period. Several 
companies are already carrying out advertising programs. 
The extent to which steamship companies maintain their 
advertising programs is a matter of policy which must be 
decided by each company.” 


Significant Shorts 


Luxury Stores Doing Best: The Department of Com- 
merce report on sales of independent retailers shows that 
dollar volume in October was up 13% compared to the 
same month of last year, and up 4% for the first ten 
months of the year. Dollar sales of jewelry stores led 
other retail trade in October, with a gain of 87%, fol- 
lowed by liquor stores, 77%; shoe stores, 60%; dry goods 
and general merchandise stores, 45%; women’s ready-to- 
wear stores, 43%; eating and drinking places, 35%; drug 
stores, 32%; department stores, 28%. Declines were reg- 
istered in only five groups of stores: lumber-building ma- 
terials dealers were down 10%; filling stations, 10°%; 
heating-plumbing equipment dealers, 22%; household ap- 
pliance dealers, 25%; and motor vehicle dealers, 60%. 


Big Cities Versus Small Towns: The Department of 
Commerce report indicates that in October the big city 
stores did better than those in the small towns thus chang- 
ing, perhaps temporarily, a trend which has favored the 
rural places during most of the year. By states the heavicst 
gains came in Nebraska, Utah, Arizona, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, Colorado, Michigan, California, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Maine, Arkansas and Alabama. Of 
the 34 states surveyed by the Department of Commerce, 
only New Hampshire and Vermont showed decreases. 
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C. A, Larson was elected vice-president, 
Foods Stores Merchandising, Jewel Tea 
Co., Barrington, Ill. Mr. Larson started 
with the company as junior purchasing 
agent in 1924. He was promoted in 1932 
to purchasing agent, and in 1941 he was 
elected assistant secretary of the company. 


H. W. Dorts was elected  vice-presi- 
dent, route sales, Jewel Tea Co., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Dotts, who joined the com- 
pany in 1926, formerly served as branch 
manager, district manager, division chief 
in the sales department, assistant general 
sales manager, and general sales manager. 


Esse E. Routu has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales, the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. Mr. 
Routh has spent his entire business c¢a- 
reer with Mathieson, serving as southern 
sales manager from 1920 to 1928 and as 
general manager of sales up to the 
time he was elected vice-president. 


Rosert J. QuINN has become assistant to 
the vice-president and director of sales, 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Quinn began his career 
with Mathieson in 1920 as western dis- 
trict sales manager, and in 1923 he was 
appointed assistant general manager of 
sales in the New York executive office. 


Wittiam H. Kni¢uHt has been appointed 
director of sales and market research, 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp.,.Union, N. J. He 
formerly was vice-president of Electric 
Household Utilities Corp., Chicago. Prior 
to that he was sales executive for Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


N. M. “DutcH” ForsytHE was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, Pesco 
Division of Borg-Warner, Cleveland, O. 
Formerly Mr. Forsythe was associated 
with the Automotive Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Danforth Refrigeration Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Cleveland, O.; Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner, Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich. In August, 1942, he joined the 
staff of Pesco as general sales manager. 
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Economist, General Electric 
Special Planning Committee, 


General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


That “Happier Tomorrow”: lf We 
Want It, We Must Plan Today 


Business can cushion the shocks of re-conversion if it will. But if 


we are to avoid wholesale unemployment and a more intensive 


form of government-managed economy, every company will have to 


share the load. Are you planning now to do your part to win the 


peace—with the same sense of responsibility that you feel about 


helping to win the war? 


(Just after the fall of France the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. created two special man- 
agement committees: a War Projects 
Committee, which was charged with or- 
ganizing the firm’s facilities and man- 
power for war; and a Special Planning 
Committee, to which was delegated the 
task of post-war preparation. 

Through informative addresses made 
before business groups, and through pub- 
lished reports, the activities of the G-E 
Special Planning Committee have stimu- 
lated the thinking of thousands of busi- 
ness men, government men, and econom- 
ists. The unselfishness of the G-E man- 
agement in making widely available the 
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facts covering the philosophy and their 
technique of approach to post-war prep- 
aration has brought to G-E hundreds of 
requests for guidance and advice. Forty 
or more companies have sent delegations 
to Schenectady to consult with members 
of the Special Planning Committee. 
Because there are thousands of med- 
ium-sized and small companies for every 
organization with the plant, personnel 
and resources of General Electric, the 
Sates MANAGEMENT editors asked Stanley 
Holme to simplify the broad approach to 
post-war planning represented in the 
work of the committee, and to attempt 
to bring it within the range and under- 


standing of all management groups. 

This article is the result. We unhesi- 
tatingly tag it as “must” reading for 
every company executive who wants to 
continue to live under a democratic gov- 
ernment, and to operate his business 
under a private enterprise system after 
V-Day.—THE EDbirors.) 


OU and I are about to sit 
down together to map out 
a practical approach to post- 
war planning for Company X 

—your company. We're going to try 

to stay away from terms which are so 

broad that they seem to have no tangi- 
ble relation to your specific business 
operations. 

Here are our objectives: 

1. To give a brief perspective of the 
over-all national aims of post-wat 
planning. 

2. To show where and how your «om- 
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About the Author: 


Not all English university men who immigrate to America are ten- 
nis players, teachers, or traveling lecturers—and Stanley Holme, eco- 
nomist of General Electric Co.’s Special Planning Committee, is tiring 


of that statement. 


Born in Norwich, England, Mr. Holme was graduated from Cam- 
bridge in 1923, with a B.A. in engineering. After five years’ associ- 
ation with the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., he sailed 


for the United States. 


Mr. Holme’s career with General Electric began in 1929. He served 
two years in the company’s alternating-current engineering depart- 
ment, two more in its industrial engineering section and, in 1932, he 
(At G-E, “publicity” covers many 
unusual activities, particularly those of a pioneering nature.) 


joined the publicity department. 


When, in 1932, G-E formed its market research section, Mr. Holme 
became one of its three members—as market analyst. He selected 
that job because he was “puzzled” by some of the more vicious 
post-depression phenomena and believed that their solutions lay in 
a better understanding and application of economics. 


Market research at G-E has grown considerably since 1932, and now 
it consists in—to name but a few of its phases 
ing surveys on products, distribution methods, and sales policies. 
The section does a certain amount of forecasting for various com- 
mercial departments—on request. 
apparatus and industrial goods fields, although it will, and has, un- 
dertaken jobs relating to consumer products. Most of the men in 
the group have engineering background and training. When Gen- 
eral Electric’s Special Planning Committee was formed to consider 
post-war problems, survey the field, and make recommendations, Mr. 
Holme was appointed statistician, or economist. 


Mr. Holme has two sons—aged 11 and six—and a two-year-old 
daughter. He swims and plays badminton, “plays at” golf (more 
research needed); has been chairman of the Schenectady Section of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and president of the 


Schenectady Safety Council. 


Its work is confined mostly to 


conducting market- 


pany fits into this perspective. 

3. To suggest in specific terms how 
to start a post-war plan for Com- 
pany X— your company. 


Why Should You Plan? 


The Atlantic Charter afhrms that 
we are fighting for four freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom of relig- 
ion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. 

The first two of these are guaran- 
teed to Americans by their Consti- 
tution. Business needs to do noth- 
ing about them. 

In the elimination of want and 
fear in the peacetime future, however, 
lies an area of social responsibility in 
which business has an obligation. So- 
lution of unemployment by business 
rather than by government is perhaps 
the single most important key to the 
continuation of our private profit sys- 
tem 

Ii we are to eliminate want and 
fear (and fear for most people is 
tear of insecurity) our economy will, 
in ‘ne coming peacetime, be called 
upon to employ about 57 million peo- 
ple. In its least common denominator, 
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the over-all problem of post-war plan- 
ning is to find the way to do this. 
Except for the small proportion of 
the working population which can and 
should be engaged in public works 
and necessary government services, the 
best way we know of to create and 
maintain this desirable condition of 
full employment is through the ex- 
change of goods and services which 
create a higher standard of living. 
We had unemployment in the early 
thirties partly because our distribution 
efficiency was too low. To achieve 
our after-the-war aims, we must, there- 
fore, find a way to increase the inter- 
change of goods and services—by bet- 
ter products, less expensive products, 
by less wasteful marketing methods. 
We also should bear in mind that our 
population is still increasing and that 
the past sales volumes of many com- 
panies will be conservative compared 
with what they may be in the future. 
When we say ‘Business must do 
so-and-so,” the word ‘Business’ is an 
abstraction. ‘‘Business’’ in America is 
the sum-total of the operations of thou- 
sands of individual companies. Hence 
there is only one way to achieve the 
end we seek: for each individual com- 


pany first to understand what consti- 
tutes its share of the responsibility for 
helping to create and to sustain na- 
tional prosperity based on full em- 
ployment, and then to program its as- 
signment and to carry it through. Each 
business must help to create the pros- 
perity in which it wants to share. No 
business can enjoy a continuous state 
of health when the national economy 
is sick, 

I think we can best bring this mat- 
ter of task assignment down to Com- 
pany X starting with this question, 
“How can we, as a company, de- 
termine our share in the national 
economy and what do we have to du 
to achieve it?’ I believe that this 
question may be answered in two sim- 
ple parts. 

First, go back to the best peace- 
time or normal year’s business which 
Company X ever knew. For the sake 
of discussion, let us assume that it 
was 1937. In that year, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, there were 46 million people 
employed in the United States. We 
already have assumed that after the 
war we must employ 57 million. This 
represents an increase of 22%. For 
a company employing 1,000 persons, 
therefore, it might be reasonable to 
assume that a similar increase could 
be expected—namely, that this com- 
pany might expect to employ about 
1,220 people. 


Production Analysis 


Actually, the production of goods 
will increase by more than 22% be- 
cause even though 1937 was a good 
business year for many concerns, we 
had 6,500,000 people unemployed. If 
we are to eliminate a substantial part 
of this unemployment, it will mean 
that production must be considerably 
higher because of the “leverage” which 
exists between employment, produc- 
tion, and national income. Econo- 
mists have estimated that with 57 mil- 
lion people employed, the production 
of consumers’ goods such as food, 
clothing, etc., would increase about 
40% over 1937, and durable goods, 
such as refrigerators, automobiles, ma- 
chine tools, and equipment, by slight- 
ly over 70%. 

Second, when Company X has de- 
cided by how much the demand for its 
products is likely to increase com- 
pared with its best year, it should 
then ask itself how this goal is to be 
attained. I venture that the company 
will conclude that its contribution to 
this expanded national economy lies 
in creating the strongest organization 
that it can. This strength will be built 
up by planning how to bring the com- 
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pany ’s production up to a level consis- 
tent with the demand for its prod- 
ucts by introducing less expensive 
products and improved products, by 
better distribution, and by entering 
new markets whenever it is clear that 
Company X can make a contribution 
in the new field. 

These are the steps by which Com- 
pany X contributes to an increased 
level of employment and a continued 
or higher level of profits in the face 
of stiffer competition. 

In the preparation of the Company 
X post-war plan, the first weeks and 
months of work must go almost wholly 
into research.* This is finding out 
as many facts as possible about the 
business of Company X. The only 
raw materials out of which you can 
manufacture a workable and practical 
post-war plan are facts. To my mind, 
many of those who have been writing 
and talking about post-war planning 
have underplayed the importance of 
the proper research basis for such plan- 
ning. 


Where to Get the Facts 


Where is it going to get the facts 
it needs? It starts with what it has 
in the company, and its own industry. 
It adds to these data other facts about 
its industry, or its markets, which now 
are available from outside sources.** 
The remainder of the facts must be 
developed by custom-built field re- 
search projects which are designed to 
meet specific problems. 

Now let us break up the research 
problem. It probably will fall into 
this pattern: 


1. Problems of product research. 
2. Problems of market research (or 

analysis) . 

3. Problems of distribution research. 

4. Research in sales tools and _ tech- 
niques, 

5. Research in manpower. 

Obviously, an honest appraisal must 
be made of the product. An honest 
one. How does it compare with its 
competitive products? (In quality? In 
price? In serviceability? Perhaps in 
style values?) Can the packaging be 
improved ? 

The first question to answer under 


* In the interests of clear understanding, 
it should be pointed out here that the word 
“research” is a broad term and is not to be 
construed as referring only to engineering 
or laboratory research. Many businessmen 
read into it this more limited meaning. 

** Some of these sources are: Govern- 
ment—national, state and local; business 
papers; books and reports; surveys, such 
as those made by newspapers, magazines and 
radio stations; trade associations—your own 
and associations in allied fields; executive 
services sold on a subscription basis. 
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the head of market research is this 
Is the market increasing or decreas- 
ing? If it is increasing, what must 
be done to hold the company’s po- 
sition or to improve it? If it is de- 
creasing, why is that so? If it is de- 
creasing, can the product be modified 
or changed to reverse the trend—or 
should a basic change of policy be 
made to go into another type of busi- 
ness ? 

A good example of this kind can 
be cited in the case of the rapid rise 
of radio competition with newspa- 
pers. Many newspapers, in analyzing 
this new competition, decided to go 
into the broadcasting business them- 
selves. 

It might be well to ask, at this 
point, what essential information 
about the industry is lacking? Many 
manufacturers are handicapping them- 
selves by failing to utilize available 
sources of information. For exam- 
ple, not one company in a thousand 
uses all of the material pertinent to 
its industry which is procurable from 
the Department of Commerce and 
other government sources. Incidental- 
ly, have the officials of Company X 
ever investigated the facilities of the 
Department of Commerce by visiting 
Washington and getting acquainted 
with the staff members of the depart- 
ment? In how many companies do 
people regularly read the ‘Survey of 
Current Business’’ which is the De- 
partment of Commerce official month- 
ly publication ? 


Post-war Distribution 


Some of the state governments, too, 
have been developing certain types of 
information to aid the war effort, 
much of which will be helpful to busi- 
ness. Not all of these reports and 
analyses are published—but they are 
not confidential and may be obtained 
if requested. 

If it happens that Company X does 
not have a man or woman trained in 
the assembly, collation, and interpre- 
tation of market facts, the services of 
a consulting market analyst may prove 
worthwhile, Market research is a pro- 
fession, and the right use of research 
techniques can improve the efficiency 
of almost every branch of the sales 
department far out of proportion to its 
cost. 

By way of adding to knowledge of 
this subject, I suggest careful reading 
of some good textbooks on market 
analysis such as—to name three—Ver- 
gil Reed’s book ‘Planned Marketing,” 
Lyndon O. Brown's “Market Research 
and Analysis,” and for those who 
might care to pursue the matter fur- 
ther, “The Technique of Marketing 


Research” by the American Marketin » 
Society. Distribution research consi.- 
tutes a major operation in the researc) 
program. ‘ 

Distribution is undergoing changes 
because of the war. Some of the o J 
channels are gone for good; new 
ones are rising to importance. What 
kind of a distribution system woud 
Company X /ike to have? There never 
was a better time than right now ‘o 
clean house—to begin to build the 
system that will give the company 
maximum advantages and lowest costs. 

What effect will the big shifts in 
population have upon distribution 
after the war? Is the current pattern 
of these shifts known? This, to be 
sure, is a matter for continuing te- 
search, but if trends are observed from 
quarter to quarter (see Monthly La- 
bor Review, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics), it will not be necessary to start 
from scratch on Armistice Day to find 
out what’s become of millions of peo- 
ple who aren’t where they used to be. 

Already numbers of dealers and dis- 
tributors, particularly in consumers’ 
durable lines, have been eliminated 
because they have nothing to sell. This 
trend will continue as our civilian 
economy contracts further. If these 
elements in normal distribution al- 
ready have disappeared, or are in 
process of liquidation, how might it 
be possible to re-establish them finan- 
cially? This is a problem to discuss 
with bankers, credit agencies and other 
financial institutions. Finally, an an- 
swer must be found to this question: 
What alternative methods of distri- 
bution can be used if the old system 
cannot be re-established ? 


Sales Tools and Techniques 


This part of the program is divided 
logically into printed promotion, and 
personal or “contact” promotion. An- 
alysis of the weaknesses of promotion 
methods used in the past will reveal 
opportunities for cutting waste, and 
often with very simple ideas. (The 
mechanism for co-ordination of ad- 
vertising and promotion and personal 
salesmanship needs strengthening in 
most companies. ) 

Let me cite a case history from Gen- 
eral Electric's own experience: We 
discovered, in one analysis, that some 
of our products were bought rather 
than sold. This led to a critical ex- 
amination of the catalogs and other 
buying information being used in 
some departments. Some of these 
pieces were found to be lacking in 
full specific information about the 
product, and were not organized [or 
quick reference. Thus, they were ‘””- 
peding the completion of the sal: by 
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nding the buyer back to the home 
or branch office for needed details. 

Would we not be foolish if we 
dd not re-design these promotion ma- 
terials to make “cafeteria service’ as 
ripid and as painless as possible? By 
gearing the catalog to the buyers’ 
needs more of the salesmen’s time can 
be released for consultation with pros- 
pects on bigger problems of a highly 
technical nature. 

The ‘catalytic agent’? which makes 
all of the other elements in the re- 
search program work is manpower. It’s 
hard to over-emphasize the necessity 
for careful planning for this phase of 
post-war operation. There are four 
key questions to be answered here: 


|. How many people are needed ? 
2. What kind of people are needed— 
what skills and aptitudes? 
3. Where can they be obtained ? 
4. How are they going to be trained? 
So far as salesmen go, we must use 
the results of work in market and dis- 
tribution analysis to begin to lay out 
sales territories and to set up at least 
the scaffolding of an up-to-date sales 
control system. It seems likely that a 
careful examination of the arguments 
for intensive distribution as opposed 
to extensive distribution might lead 
some companies to opportunities to cut 
territory working costs by greater con- 
centration within a given sales area. 


Manpower Research 


The war is encouraging human en- 
gineering as well as product engineer- 
ing. We all have become more con- 
scious of the need for getting the right 
man in the right job—the job that will 
make full use of his experience, his 
latent abilities and his specific apti- 
tudes. Part of our post-war prepara- 
tion must be devoted to advancement 
of our knowledge of how to do this. 

When we learn more about what 
kind of people we need, how are we 
going to get them? Within the lim- 
ited scope of this discussion, we can- 
not go deeply into manpower sources. 
However, here is one suggestion: Un- 
der the operation of our selective serv- 
ice system, our Government now has 
a catalog of millions of men, with 
full information about them. At the 
proper time, couid we not reverse the 
process of selective service and use this 
c“aloged information to return men 
te civilian jobs for which they are 
qualified? If analysis of past sales 
te-ords shows that college men _ be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 45, with 
engineering degrees, have proved to be 
the best producers, the tabulating ma- 
c’.nes probably can select a “pool” 
© men of this type from which a part 
0’ a new sales force can’ be obtained. 
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“Mr. Erickson, do you mind if I work out some plans for a post-war 
Utopia—on my own time?” 


* 


Finally, under the heading of man- 
power research, we need to map out a 
training program to put into opera- 
tion the moment our re-conversion to 
peace begins. Former employes who 
come back will need refresher courses 
and a certain amount of retraining, 
which is a special problem in itself. 

It might be pertinent to suggest here 
that if Company X is now partially or 
wholly converted to the production of 
war goods, and is employing workers 
tar in excess of peacetime needs, 
a survey should be made among the 
workers to determine how many intend 
to return to private life and other oc- 
cupations when the emergency is over. 
Wartime workers include many house- 
wives, some physically handicapped, 
quite a few older people. It may be 
found that the number is much larger 
than anticipated and that those who 
wish to stay on will be hardly more 
than the business will require. 

When we split up the manpower 
problem into four parts (How many 
needed? What kind? Where to get? 
How to train?), we omitted some- 
thing. There must be a fifth step in 


* 


* 


the manpower program if it is to be 
effective. We must find out how to 
give these people incentives to draw out 
their latent abilities, and how to super- 
vise them to maintain a healthy morale. 
Workers are people. They are emo- 
tional. To them the sense of belonging 
to a winning team, the sense of feel- 
ing appreciated, the dignity of having 
their complaints and grievances 
listened to seriously, the security of be- 
lief in the essential fairness of their 
managers these are things top 
management must find a way to pro- 
vide. Actually, we haven't even 
scratched the surface of the possibili- 
ties that lie in the wider application of 
incentives to business operation—and 
that applies to all types of employes, 
production, selling, or administrative. 


The Third Phase 


We have discussed two steps of 
post-war program building for Com- 
pany X: getting a perspective and fit- 
ting the company into it, and break- 
ing up the research problem into work- 
able units. Now we are ready for or- 
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ganization and implementation, the 
planning of objectives, the appoint- 
ment of a committee, and setting up 
a budget. 

When the men who are to be re- 
sponsible for post-war programs have 
been selected, get them away from the 
office for their meetings and discus- 
sions. Get out of the conventional busi- 
ness atmosphere. Get away from the 
telephone and secretaries. This action, 
in itself, will help to attain a proper 
perspective. 

As definite jobs are assigned to sub- 
committees, make one man responsible 
for each individual assignment, and 
put a deadline on completion of each 
individual action. There is an urgency 
about this thing. It involves a huge 
amount of creative thought, a huge 
number of man-hours of work. Con- 
sistent day-by-day and week-by-week 
progress must be made on it, or the 
plan will not be ready by the time 
Company X and its business contem- 
poraries are thrown back into a peace- 
time economy. 

As the work of the Company X 
committee progresses, see if it is pos- 
sible to relate its findings to the post- 
war plans of others. For example, the 
trade association probably will have 
started some constructive measures. 
The activities of industries upon which 
Company X is dependent may be in- 
formative. Government developments 
should be watched, especially the 
probable course of fiscal policies. Some 
knowledge of the monetary policies 
likely to be advocated by local and 
central banks may affect decisions. The 
local community may be working out 
a post-war plan. The operations of 
the company should dovetail into the 
activities of others and the policies 
which they advocate. 

I'd like to close this article with a 
wager. I shall lay a bet that any 
company which undertakes a planning 


project such as I have outlined, calling 
as it does for a review and analysis of 
the company’s assets in products, mar- 
kets, manpower, and good will, will 
be astounded at what it finds, for the 
average business today does not know 
its own strength. The ingredients 
likely to be found lacking are team- 
work and a sense of strategy. 

As we watch the daily papers and 
see the results of carefully planned mil- 
itary campaigns unfolding before us, 
we are witnessing just the kind of 
strategy which must evolve out of this 
war and be applied to our post-war 
business thinking. Once the discov- 
ery is made that businesses can con- 
duct “campaigns” of their own and 
that they already have substantially 
all the weapons that they need, it will 
be found that a substantial lift has 
been given to the morale of the whole 
management end of business. This 
will provide whatever additional in- 
spiration is needed to convince business 
that after the war private enterprise 
can carry the load, for by intelligent 
planning and determined action, it can 
take the offensive against the forces 
of depression, despair and disorder 
and help build a better society. 


(This is the sixth of a series of articles 
on post-war planning. The first, “Post- 
War Planning: What Is It, and What 
Shall We Do About It?” appeared in 
Sates MANAGEMENT for September 1. 
“Report No. 2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program,” ap- 
peared in the October 1 issue. “Research 
for Post-War Planning: A Practical Five- 
Point Program,” followed in the October 
10 issues, “Nine Impertant Problems You 
and I Will Face on V-Day.” appeared in 
the November 15 issue, and “The Human 
Side of Industry’s Post-War Management 
Problem,” appeared in the December 1 
Issue. 


Individual reprints are available from 
Sates MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y.—Tue Ebrrors.) 


Campaigns and Marketing 


S & W Cartoon Ads 


Throughout their distribution ter- 
ritory S & W Fine Foods, Inc., are 
running a series of cartoon ads aimed 
at spotlighting the brand name while 
rallying consumers behind the war ef- 
fort. All the ads, which are short on 
copy, follow the same simple pattern 

a running headline, ‘On the Food 
Front,” a cartoon, a home front war 
slogan in poster form and a four-line 
jingle. The rhymes and drawings take 
their theme from the slogans, which 
exhort consumers to save tires, buy 
War Bonds, invite service men to their 
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homes, donate to the blood bank, etc 
Brisacher, Davis & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco, is the agency. 


Four by Hecker 


Hecker Products Corp. has launched 
the largest newspaper campaigns in its 
99-year history for four of its flour 
and cereal products—H-O Oats, Presto 
Cake Flour, Hecker’s Cream Farina 
and Hecker’s and Ceresota Flour. All 
are basic foods, unaffected by short- 
ages, and Hecker will plug their high 
nutritional value and low cost. Copy 
is confined to daily and Sunday news- 


papers, with color being used in th 
latter insertions. 

Arthur Kudner, New York City, | 
the agency. 


Stamps for Christmas 


Calvert Distillers Corp. has bee: 
running 1,750- and 1,000-line ads i: 
newspapers throughout the country 
suggesting that people paste a Wa: 
Savings Stamp this year on each Christ 
mas card they mail. A ten-cent stam; 
on each of the more than a billion 
cards that will be dropped in mail 
boxes would mean $100,000,000 
turned into war weapons—enough to 
buy 500 long range bombers, 2,500 
fighter planes, 1,000 60-ton tanks or 
three heavy cruisers. 

The plan has the approval of the 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department. More than 100,000 te- 
prints of the ad will be distributed to 
taverns and bars, and additional re- 
prints will be prepared for War Sav- 
ings booths, stores, factories, schools 
and theatres. 


To Solve Gas Problems 


Lion Oil Refining Co. is using news 
papers to point out problems in auto- 
mobile upkeep that owners in South 
Central states will face until they be- 
come accustomed to gasoline rationing. 
First ad in the series, appearing in 49 
papers, was based on an item in No- 
vember 23 Newsweek, which said that 
as a result of rationing ‘motorists 
should expect an increase in sticking 
valves, gum formation, motor cor- 
rosion, etc.’’ It recommended Lion's 
Naturalube Motor Oil to ‘“‘beat the 
situation,” as will subsequent ads in 
the series. Commercials on the com- 
pany’s radio show, originating on 
WSM for a network of eight stations, 
follow the same theme. 

Anfenger Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, places the account. 


Fight and Learn 


In a recent insertion in business 
papers, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
produced something new in the way 
of wartime ads by companies that 
have “nothing to sell.’” Copy talks to 
men in the armed forces, explaining 
that many avenues to prosperous and 
serviceful careers open out from their 
present position as fighters for Uncie 
Sam. “Think of the professions of 
arms as other things beside the pri 
fession of killing,” it counselled. ‘The 
profession of arms is every profession 
there is—all put together. . . . Picx 
your job, your skill, your profession '9 
the ‘service. Study it well. Stick to 
grimly.” 
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Che ad has been reprinted in folder 
form, without advertising, to meet 
mounting requests for copies from 
clergymen, local draft boards, parents, 
and men in service. 

Richard and Co., New York City, 
is the agency. 


A Carry Christmas 


schenley’s Royal Reserve ads, run- 
ning in 150 newspapers, suggest that 
shoppers carry their purchases home 
this year instead of asking the stores 
to deliver. Also, that they carry home 
War Bonds and Stamps in their 
pockets . . . and “faith, courage and 
firm hope’ in their hearts. The copy 
appeal is heightened by the illustration, 
which shows a smiling, past-middle 
age man, his arms full of packages, 
waiting in a snowstorm at a bus stop. 

The Kleppner Co., New York City, 
is the agency. 


RCA 101 Campaign 


Magazines, radio, newspapers and 
store ads are drumming up trade for 
RCA Victor Record dealers in a spe- 
cial Christmas promotion. Taking past 
sales figures as a pattern of music pref- 
erences, RCA is featuring 101 best- 
selling records as “perfect presents for 
everyone.” Biggest single insertion is 
a four-page, full-color ad in Life 
printed in the center spread position 
so readers can remove it from the 
magazine and use it as a shopping 
guide. Collier's, American Weekly and 
Listen complete the magazine list. On 
the company’s radio program, ‘Music 
You Want,” broadcast over 54 sta- 
tions, selections are made from the ad- 
vertised titles while the scripts stress 
the Christmas gift angle. 

Dealer tie-ins are based on a mer- 
chandising kit sent out prior to the 
opening of the campaign. Tucked in it 
were a large reproduction of the Life 
spread, to be used in the window dis- 
play, additional store material, a quan- 
tity of reprints of the four-page ad, 
correspondence stickers and publicity 
stories. Ad mats ranging from full 
yal to quarter-page were also pro- 
vided. 


Co-op Bond Drive 


On December 7, anniversary of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the drug, cos- 
metic and allied industries started a 
huge cooperative campaign in support 
of government pleas for more Bond- 
buying. More than 50 manufacturers 
in these industries are alloting portions 
of their regular air time and publica- 
tic. schedules, equal to about 5% of 
thr budgets, to War Bond copy. 
l'.ne carried the first ad, which will 
be followed by insertion in 40 na- 
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and VOU TALK OF SACRIFICES / 


FACTS 
Me ABOUT WAS BONDS 


he drug and cosmetic industries, united 
to sell bonds, pull no punches in the 
first “fighting” ad. 


tional magazines. Since manufacturers 
are still signing up, plans are incom- 
plete, but according to the latest an- 
nouncement, the Drug, Cosmetic and 
Allied Industries Committee will use 
all national networks in addition to the 
magazines, as well as an undetermined 
list of newspapers and other media. 

Copy is slightly on the hard-boiled 
side, plain talk that contrasts so-called 
sacrifices of those at home with hard- 
ships that are routine in the lives of 
the men at the fighting fronts. One ad 
shows a lone pilot whose plane has 
just crashed in rough seas, with this 
headline: “. . . and yow talk of ‘sacri- 
fices’'!’’ Another, addressed to ‘‘the 
girl with a soldier overseas’, asks: 
“How much do you really want him 
back?” Text emphasizes that the war 
must be financed through Bonds 
bought not only with spare money but 
with every dime and dollar that can 
be scraped together. Bonds are not 
sacrifices, it argues, but smart invest- 
ments. 


On the Air 


Miles Laboratories, sponsoring 
“News of the World,” are now using 
the full NBC network for the Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday broad- 
casts. On Tuesdays and Thursdays the 
program will be confined to the 31 
stations formerly used throughout the 
week, 

Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
handles the account. 

Coca Cola has renewed its Sunday 
afternoon show, ‘The Pause That Re- 
freshes,”” for the third consecutive year 
over the full CBS network. 

D'Arcy Advertising Co., Atlanta, is 
the agency. 

Continental Baking Co. continues 


as the sponsor of “Bachelor's Chil- 
dren,” over 45 CBS stations Mondays 
through Fridays. 

Ted Bates, Inc., New York City, is 


the agency. 
Skelly Oil Co.'s newscasts continue 
over 21 NBC sstations, with Alex 


Dreier replacing Clifton Utley as com- 
mentator. Through Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago. 


Panorama 


American Viscose Corp., uses local 
newspapers where its seven plants are 
situated to explain to the communities 
the part rayon is playing in the war 
effort. Each ad carries pictures of local 
employes, with statements from them 
on the urgent need of rayon by our 
fighting men. | 

Texas Pre-Fabricated House and 
Tent Co. has started a series of ads 
on Victory Huts and Victory Homes 
in national magazines. Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, New York City, is the 
agency. 

The State of Maine’s little “Potato 
Boy” reappears in store displays as a 
nutrition expert, urging consumers to 
eat potatoes every day. His message 
reminds housewives that potatoes are 
the source of vitamins B,, C and G, 
contain carbohydrates, proteins and 
minerals. 35,000 display pieces have 
been prepared. Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, New York City, is the 
agency. 

To remind customers how unim- 
portant are commercial requirements 
alongside the needs of men on the 
fighting fronts, Henry Valve Co. uses 
the words of a Marine officer just 
back from the Solomons as full-page 
copy in industrial business papers. Un- 
der the head, “A Rough Idea of Hell, 
this eyewitness paints a “nasty, dirty, 
bloody picture” . . . a crazy, seething 
inferno of flames . . . black, choking 
smoke . . . more noise than you ever 
thought there could be on earth .. . 
paths of tracer bullets to etch the pic- 
ture of Hell right into your mind. 

The Japs fully expect to wipe out 
America, he warns the home folks. 
“There can't be any quibbling about 
making a rifle here in America any 
more than there can be any quibbling 
about wsing one out there in the 
Pacific.” Prepared by Raymond a 
Hudson & Associates, Chicago, in col- 
laboration with Capt. J. B. Sandberg, 
USMC. . ; 

“Right now, for the first time in 
years, you're getting fairly good 
prices.” Bristol-Myers, advertising 
Sal Hepatica in Capper’s Farmer, ad- 
vises farmers to put their money in 
War Bonds, ‘the worid’s safest invest- 
ment,” let it grow until the war is 
over, when they'll be able to buy all 
they've needed for a long time. 
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One of the = double. 
spread color adverti-e- 
ments which Firestone 


has used extensively dur. 
ing 1942 to present as 
many as 50 items of de- 
partment store character. 
This one told the story 
of the wide variety of 
products to 17,042,662 
Americans in eight na- 
tional magazines, 


Firestone Pushes Multiple Lines 
To Insure Survival of Retail Stores 


The rise of Firestone to the position of a major factor in the 


general merchandise field is one example of a development brought 


about by the war which might have far-reaching effects on post- 


war distribution. 


If they carry over into peacetime their present 


policy, they may be prospects for hundreds of items, now unavail- 


able. which will come into 


BY DEAC 


O the generation that has lived 

through the period since 

America began to roll on rub- 

ber, ‘Firestone’’ means tires, 
tubes and allied rubber-wear for auto- 
mobiles, news photos of Harvey S. 
Firestone, Henry Ford and Thomas A. 
Edison on their junkets, smashing 
color spreads in magazines and full- 
page newspaper space devoted to tires 
and ‘‘most miles per dollar.’ 

That generation, the childhood and 
adolescence of the automotive era, still 
clings to Firestone romance of speed- 
ways, adventures on rough, unknown 
roads at speeds which might attain 40 
m.p.h. 

Their children also are Firestone 
conscious. They think in terms of 
Firestone batteries and other branded 
automotive accessories and necessities. 

If present trends from Akron head- 
quarters continue, today’s children 
who never rode on high-pressure tires 


the market 


after V-Day. 


again 


MARTIN 


will accept Firestone not only as a 
leading name in rubber, but also as 
an organization of national impor- 
tance in the general merchandise field. 

In addition to its regular retail out- 
lets, the Firestone company has insti- 
tuted a regular mail-order program. 
When the war ends this member of 
the Big Four in rubber is ready to 
adopt a program geared to meet the 
requirements of post-war conditions. 

Firestone readiness includes approx- 
imately 700 company-owned stores 
and about 30,000 dealer outlets. It 
includes an attractive ‘Extra Value— 
Fall and Winter Merchandise” mail- 
order catalog which begins with elec- 
tric mixers, door chimes, and waffle 


irons, and ends with Christmas cards, 
electric trains and dinnerware. 
Preparedness planning includes top 
general merchandisers added to the 
staff, training for all phases of gen- 
eral retail store operations, and exten- 


sive advertising during the last half 
of this year—all of which would seem 
to be an effort to make America think 
of Firestone merchandise rather than 
hard-to-get tires. 

The big transition which has the 
trade guessing now started in the auto- 
radio period of Firestone’s adventure 
into unknown fields. Such a product 
was off the long traveled tire trail and 
the newer accessory paths which Fire- 
stone had explored. But auto radios 
went big in Firestone stores. So what 
about home radios?, asked one of the 
pioneers at Akron. They sold so well 
that somebody else suggested other 
houesehold items. 

Following that suggestion, Firestone 
stores soon displayed vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, electric and gas ranges 
and such. Each product added to the 
inventory brought additional requests 
for accessories to supplement it. Time 
payments long had been established. 
So why not sell the purchaser of a 
washing machine, a wringer, clothes 
line, clothes reel, pins and other Mon- 
day needs on one contract? Refriger- 
ators called for dishes to fit and match. 
Golf balls brought requests for clubs, 
tees, bags, and other sporting goods. 
A give-away of seeds in early 1940 
projected the stores into the garden 
tool and fertilizer business “by popu- 
lar demand.” So it went, with re- 
quests adding items and more items 
until Pearl Harbor. According to ex- 
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utives who have been a part of this 
riod of natural accretion, they have 
had to become as conscious of public 
preference as any merchandise man- 
aver in a department store. 

When America went to war, Fire- 
stone already had placed large orders 
for 1942, covering items that were 
noving readily through company and 
dealer outlets. The latter were ac- 
counting for an increasing volume as 
they followed the leads and merchan- 
dising practices set by company-owned 
outlets. 


Tires, Table Tennis, Paint 

Then came the freezing of new car 
and truck sales, ditto for tires and 
tubes, and certainty of shortages in 
other lines in which critical materials 
are used. Gas rationing loomed, ar- 
rived spottily, and spread. ‘‘What to do 
without tires or much gas and allied 
products to sell to fewer motorists on 
wheels to buy them,” was the cry of 
service-type stores built to supplement 
a gas station operation, and the store- 
front outlets depending heavily upon 
motorists even though such stores do 
not sell gas and oil. 

At the same time, factory people 
and district men were asking them- 
selves, and each other, ‘“What about 
Bill Smith? He’s handled Firestone in 
Kanka-walla for 23 years. We gotta 
keep him in business. That family of 
his!’ Bill’s problems were not differ- 
ent from those of other gas service or 
store-front retailers throughout the na- 
tion, whether they had sold Firestone 


or X-Produx. Great numbers who had 
retailed other lines flocked to Fire- 
stone, begging to be taken under the 
big tent. And that pretty well covers 
highlights of the saga, up to early 
1942, which might be titled ‘From 
Tires to Table Tennis and House 
Paint.’’ For Christmas this year, Fire- 
stone probably will dispose of more 
toys than any other outlet in the coun- 
try. 

The model store set up, full size, in 
the sales division in the main office 
building in Akron, incorporates fea- 
tures which remind one of Macy’s, 
Western Auto and a metropolitan 
Five-and-Ten. The only elements 
missing seem to be yard goods, wom- 
en’s wear, toilet goods and a soda- 
grille. It reflects both the spirit and 
the detail of the double spreads in 
color which Firestone has used exten- 
sively in 1942 to present as many as 
50 items of department store charac- 
ter; and is the embodiment of what 
the public would expect after reading 
during the fall the Firestone Anniver- 
sary Sale full-page newspaper ads. 

Viewing these ads and the model 
store, symbolic of thousands of Fire- 
stone outlets throughout the country, 
the natural question is: What about 
personnel? Officials say that no such 
problem existed until early this year, 
since lines had been added so grad- 
ually that headquarters, district offices 
and retail personnel absorbed them 
naturally. The executive staff had been 
expanded by addition of merchandise 
managers and buyers whose experience 
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ev recruits for Firestone learn how it is made. Personnel training at Akron in- 


cludes operations, service and general store practice, in addition to sales. 
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was beyond rubber products and auto- 
motive necessities; and the field per- 
sonnel was being groomed by head- 
quarters for the broader merchandis- 
ing job. 

Personnel training became a major 
task early in the year when addition of 
many dealers ran counter to depleting 
affects of the draft and the country- 
wide exodus into direct production in 
war industries. Training crews are 
now well developed. Field men come 
to Akron for an intensive course in 
specialized selling and general store 
operation. District sales meetings now 
are attended by store managers, deal- 
ers and their picked personnel. 

It is the company’s experience that 
new dealers who have ordered mer- 
chandise are particularly anxious to 
learn how to handle and sell it. Many 
of the new personnel are people with 
retail experience. Some of them have 
been trained several weeks in a com- 
pany store before bringing them into 
Akron for their P. G. That way, when 
they come to headquarters, they al- 
ready have the feel of a Firestone re- 
tail outlet, some knowledge of mer- 
chandise and procedure. 


Dealers Train in Akron 


Training at Akron includes opera- 
tions, service and general store prac- 
tice in addition to sales. Training 
starts with tires and other Firestone 
products, then branches out. Buyers 
and department heads lecture regularly 
from their specialized experience. 
Since a main necessity in such train- 
ing is to drive home the reasons why 
people should buy an item, demonstra- 
tions of how built, what made of, how 
set up and how used are frequent. 

How far Firestone will go in the 
general merchandising field in peace- 
time years to come, no one can say. 
Like other rubber producers and pro- 
cessors, the company is devoting many 
of its facilities and resources to filling 
government orders, in which capacity 
it earned a Production “E.” 

Old dealers who are doing well in 
the new field-of general merchandise, 
and newer dealers who look upon 
Firestone as an anchor in the war- 
tossed seas are not likely to be con- 
cerned about which way to turn in 
post-war retailing. What they want 
now is supply, training and promo- 
tional assistance and guidance. An 
outside guess is that dealers would 
fall readily in line with any trend 
which has been proved satisfactory in 
the company’s stores after the war. 
By following that precedent now they 
are able to stay in business. And Fire- 
stone is likely to become habit form- 
ing in such a case. 
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Significant Quotes from the 


N. A.M. War Congress 


Individual Initiative Must 
Be Released to Win Freedom 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
President, Armstrong Cork Co. 
(“The Way to Freedom”) 


When the war is over, America will 
possess more manufacturing facilities, 
more new materials, more skilled la- 
bor, a greater pent-up demand for 
goods of every description, a larger 
reservoir of savings, than she has ever 
had in her history. We must capital- 
ize that opportunity in typical Ameri- 
can democratic fashion, if the way to 
freedom is to remain intact. 

There is only one way to do it: 
Solve the dilemma of preserving per- 
sonal liberty, stimulating individual 
initiative, and creating economic se- 
curity for the masses by releasing the 
vast forces of a socially conscious pri- 
vate enterprise system, impregnated 
from top to bottom with a vibrant 
sense of social stewardship, which will 
measure its achievements not merely 
by the balance sheet but also in terms 
of its success in applying the practical 
precepts of the Golden Rule and the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Either business leadership will 
adopt this solution of its own volition, 
or the way to freedom will be gradu- 
ally destroyed by state socialism com- 
ing as a wolf in sheep's clothing under 
the guise of compulsory economic 
planning. The voluntary assumption 
of social responsibility in a democracy 
ts the keystone of all liberty. Wood- 
row Wilson meant just that when he 
asserted years ago that ‘Democracy 
is conduct and its only stable founda- 
tion is character.” 


Industry Is Urged to Learn 
How to Manage People 


C. M. Cuesrer, 

Chairman of the Board, General Foods 
Corp. 

(“Whose Century Is It?”) 


We American manufacturers have 
found out how to handle machinery- 
in fact we handle about half the 
world’s supply- but I am afraid too 
many of us have not learned how to 
handle people. And by “people” 
I mean labor, investor, consumer, sup- 
plier, public official, farmer, and yes, 
even the so-called intelligentsia. 

We may fail—we may be forced to 
abdicate, despite our record in man- 
agerial leadership—unless we learn 
this great lesson. 
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Harris & Ewing 
C. M. Chester 


We must each get our own house in 
order. We must be aware that only 
difhculties lie in the path of the man- 
agement which dictates arbitrarily and 
clumsily the policy of its public rela- 
tions, or subordinates its public rela- 
tions official to a minor role, or just 
never bothers to put executive minds 
together and make its public relations 
program as modern and efficient as 
the machinery out in the factory. 

Furthermore, we are at last begin- 
ning to see that good public relations 
definitely 7s a part of the industrial 
machine. 


A Plea to Add Sentiment to 
the Curricula of Management 


Water B. WEISENBURGER, 

Executive Vice-President, N. A. M. 
(“Your Day in the Court of Public 
Opinion” ) 

The public believes that manage- 
ment takes a completely impersonal at- 
titude toward employes; pays little or 
no consideration to their viewpoint; 
has no hesitation at all about throw- 
ing them out of work; and, in general 
treats them like any other raw mate- 
rial that goes into the product. 

No matter how false a portrait this 
may be, it is an important one. It il- 
lustrates how the worker and the gen- 
eral public symbolize the motives of 
industrial management. 

This trade-mark of selfish, unpro- 
gressive, socially reluctant manage- 
ment, too widely held throughout the 


nation, is what industry must no 
Gapel..... 
The best place to start this humar 


izing program is at home. It star 
with the individual manager of ea 
company. It's decidedly a person 
affair. People like one another, th 
like other folk, they are not attracte 
to a legally organized corporation th. 
is too efficient to be friendly. 

I don’t really mean ‘“humanizing 
You're already very human. What ! 
mean is revealing the real soul of the 
industrialist so the public can see that 
it isn’t shriveled with greed and poc! 
marked with selfishness. 

Executives are the most cautious, 
triple condensed, careful creatures 
alive, when it comes to letting the pub- 
lic see them as they really are. They 
hide what I have found to be the big- 
gest of hearts and the greatest concern 
for both employes and public behind 
a smoke screen of cold dignity. Well, 
a corpse is the most dignified thing in 
the world, but it’s through. “Stuffed 
shirt,” is the appellation you have 
earned by this sheltered refusal to talk 
freely to reporters—to reveal yourself 
to your employes for fear there is a 
law against it. I guess there is a law, 
but law or no law, the manager who 
lets a labor agitator get closer to his 
workers than he does is headed for a 
tailspin. 

My plea is to add sentiment to the 
curricula of management. It’s senti- 
ment, after all, which makes the world 
go round rather than percentage fig- 
ures. We don't love our babies by the 
pound, nor our friends by the foot. 


Public Relations a Problem of 
First Magnitude for Industry 


Dr. CLaAupE Rosinson, 
President, Opinion Research Corp. 


(“The Public and You”) 

The best public relations formula 
for any way of life is this: Do good 
deeds and dramatize them to the peo- 
ple. Produce, solve problems, get 
things done; but also tell the people 
what you are doing. Make plain your 
motives; identify your movement with 
the people’s interest; appropriate the 
good symbols and explain your move- 
ment in terms of them. For it is writ- 
ten in the book of experience that a 
prophet is without honor in his own 
country unless he combines showman- 
ship with prophecy... . . 

In any modern public relations pro- 
gram, step number one is to find out 
what is in the people’s mind. What 
do they like and dislike about you or 
your ideas? How well do they know 
the facts? What misinformation 0 
they have about you? What are you 
doing or saying that is objectionab!:’ 
What are you doing or saying that 's 
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L. MAY be the “holiday 
season’’— but war needs the 
wires that you used to use for 


Christmas ealls. 


Long Distance lines are 
loaded with urgent messages. 
Extra lines cannot be added 
because copper and other mate- 


rials are needed for the war. 


So —this Christmas please 
don’t make any Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers unless 


they’re vital. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST (Zs 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \S; 


praiseworthy in the public mind? 

Earlier this year we asked the 
American people if they were satis- 
fied with the war performance of fac- 
tory heads, Government officials and 
labor union leaders. 

69% said they were satisfied with 
the war performance of factory heads. 

54% said they were satisfied with 
the war performance of Government 
officials. 

31% said they were satisfied with 
the war performance of union leaders. 

Thus it is evident that industrial 
leadership has built public good will 
by going all-out for war production. 
Labor leaders appear to have muffed 
their opportunity, for the public sees 
them as putting self-interest above the 
welfare of the country. 

It is gratifying to see the American 
people give credit to industry for its 
magnificent production job. But there 
is much yet to be done to assure an 
adequate public understanding of the 
why’'s in back of the job, the need for 
the fixing of management responsibil- 
ity, the use of incentives to draw out 
the best in men, the reward to capital 
for furnishing the tools of production, 
the necessity of competition to spur 
men to higher achievement and purge 
the inefficient and unfit. There is a 
public relations problem of the first 
magnitude. 


Guard Distribution System 
For Peace-time Production 


Water D. FULLER, 
President, Curtis Publishing Co. 
(“Rationing War Resources” ) 

I am not opposing concentration 
(of industry) /f it is necessary. In- 
stead I am counseling great caution, 
the exercising of American ingenuity 
and inventiveness, to meet the prob- 
lem in an American way. We can 
probably learn from British experi- 
ence, but assuredly we must make our 
own American design. Concentration 
at best is a detour around a problem. 
We in America must keep the road to 
the future open with plenty of direct 
pointers to get us back on the broad 
highway of opportunity when the war 
is Over 

Given a chance to live, business will 
come through this crisis and be ready 
to serve the country when the war is 
over. Without an adequate business 
structure in existence, how can we 
hope to have jobs and payrolls to win 
the peace? 

How can we destroy the distribu- 
tion system and hope to be able to 
change over to peace-time production 
speedily enough to avoid another de- 
pression? Markets are built only over 
a period of time and at considerable 
cost. They are as important in our 
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Walter D. Fuller 


lives as the factories which make the 
goods. Expanding payrolls and fresh 
job opportunities result from stimu- 
lated markets. 

During the last war we were wise 
enough to keep our business structure 
intact and our markets ready and wait- 
ing. The change over from war to 
peacetime production was speedy and 
efficient. There was no depression in 
the wake of war. 

This time, too, we must do every- 
thing possible to avoid wrecking our 
business structure and _ distribution 
channels. We must be ready when the 
war ends to swing into the making 
and selling of goods to the American 
consumer. If we do, there will b 
jobs for war workers and for our sol- 
diers and sailors. Their victory will 
be complete. We will have the means 
of regaining our standard of living 
and rising to new heights of oppor- 
tunity and prosperity. That is what 
we are fighting this war for, to make 
the American way secure for ourselves 
and our children. 


Leon Henderson Forecasts 
More Czars. More Control 


Leon HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration 


(“Rationing, Rent, and Price Control”) 

This is my forecast of the next 
year’s policies: We will have more de- 
centralization. There will be more 
decisions made about rent, ration, and 
price affairs in the district offices out- 
side of Washington. On retail prices 
there will be more dollar and cents 
ceilings. 

As for rationing, my anticipation is 


that we will be required to ration a 
number of the essential items of cloth- 
ing and food in the cost of living in- 
dex, and that, taken together with 
control through dollar and cents ceil- 
ings, and through the maintenance of 
grades, (we are requiring them in 
some circumstances to prevent quality 
deterioration) we will be able to guar- 
antee to the largest number of families 
their ability to go forward and make 
America’s production. 

We expect to take the position that 
substandard wages can be raised and 
that if ceilings have to be elevated in 
order to accommodate them, then the 
ceilings will be adjusted. We intend 
to take the position that there is a 
long enough time elapsed for warning 
and caution on enforcement. 


Post-war Planning Vital Now to 
Avoid Chaos When War Is Won 


D. C. Prince, 
Vice-President, General Electric Co. 
(“Post-war Planning by Corporations” ) 

As soon as material and manpower 
can be spared from the war effort, 
manufacturers will start to produce 
peace-time products. Since almost 
everything will be in demand, the 
tendency will be to produce those 
goods which can be made the quickest. 
Our supply will be quickly built up in 
some lines, resulting in layoffs of 
workers and loss of profit for em- 
ployers. With men laid off, purchas- 
ing power will fail and Government 
will be called upon to make up the 
deficit. 

To avoid such an outcome, a demo- 
cratic method must be found whereby 
producers can assign themselves the 
job of providing goods and services 
in roughly the proportions they will 
be wanted. A start in this direction is 
already under way. At the instance of 
a business group, analysts are checking 
known sources of supply against the 
probable demand for various kinds of 
goods. The excess of demand over 
supply in each case will be a clue to 
the amount of new productive plants 
to be supplied by someone. 

It would seem a logical next step 
for suppliers to report their intentions 
to a central agency. Companies A, B 
and C report separately through their 
trade association or directly to the De- 
partment of Commerce their inten- 
tions to provide facilities to produce 
$X worth of washing machines. Th 
sum total of these intentions would 
be made available for all to see. As 
long as the total supply capacity is les: 
than the probable demand there woul! 
be an invitation for expansion or en 
try of new suppliers. 

The analysis has already been un 
dertaken to estimate the supply o 
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goods and services from past existing 
sources. By the amount these supplies 
fall short of estimated demand, new 
productive capacity in the different 
lines will have to be created. By the 
same token, since the total production 
forecast requires all our manpower 
resources, there will continue to be an 
excess of demand over supply until 
all the available work force has been 
utilized. Conversely, those who oc- 
cupy—or contemplate occupying—an 
over-crowded field would have an Op- 
portunity to change their minds, thus 
saving both time and possible losses. 

A summation of information on 
supply and demand will show the way 
toward distribution of productive fa- 
cilities among the needed goods and 
services wanted by the country. Once 
a reasonable correspondence has been 
obtained, all factors of production will 
have the best assurance of profitable 
operation. Municipalities and labor 
groups will have the best assurance of 
full employment. Without such a 
method of joint operation, we are 
faced with the need of some sort of 
regimentation which might lose the 
freedom of action which has resulted 
in the high development of our indus- 
trial machine. 

If the business community can make 
such a self-allocation procedure work, 
a foundation will be laid upon which 
the actual reconversion procedure can 


be built. 


Henry Kaiser’s Challenge 
To End All Aimless Drift 


Henry J. Katser, 

President, Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
(“Management's Responsibility in the 
Post-War World”) 

It is not strange that the word 
“planning” has again come into 
vogue. But the somewhat ancient ver- 
sions with such variations as technoc- 
racy, share-the-wealth, and pensions 
for all, have now been eclipsed by the 
so-called post-war planning in which 
virtually every nation is engaged. 

The time has now come for Ameri- 
can industry to take the leadership 
and actually put a plan into action. 
The plain truth is that we dare not 
wait for any protracted period of na- 
tional or international contention as to 
what plan is the best, or as to the 
methods and procedures for putting 
one into operation. 

The first and primary essential is 
employment—a nationwide, yes, a 
worldwide opportunity for all who 
want to work. If freedom to produce 
is taken literally, it will not be difh- 
cult to show that it comprises virtually 
all of the freedoms so recently and 
so eloquently expressed. There is no 
magic source of wealth for the recon- 
struction period. There is no bounty 
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Press Association 


F. C. Crawford, newly elected N. A. M. 


President. 


sufficient to accomplish the task. There 
is nothing in the philosophy of the 
hand-out that can lead to anything but 
despair for the post-war world which 
is so rapidly approaching. . . . 

Obviously, this is not the moment 
to discuss details, but here is a thumb- 
nail sketch of a plan that will need no 
commissions, no corps of experts, no 
voluminous reports. It calls only for 
the relatively simple organization of a 
few essential data: Let industry begin 
by doing certain things, the need for 
which is beyond dispute. Here are 
four avenues of opportunity, in no 
sense exclusive, but wholly typical of 
the type of activity which could quick- 
ly generate an immense volume of em- 
ployment. 

First, in a convention just closed in 
the city of St. Louis, the realty men of 
America expressed their considered 
judgment that there will be a post- 
war demand for nine miilion units of 
housing. Second, a civilization like 
ours is completely dependent on trans- 
port. Our land transportation at the 
close of this war will be hopelessly in- 
adequate, through wear, tear and obso- 
lescence. The immense pent-up de- 
mand for automobiles which already 
exists is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Third, the need for a vast, 
modern, well unified, daringly de- 
signed and audaciously constructed 
highway system is already evident. 
Fourth, one of the great social needs 
to which the war has given emphasis 
is that of adequate medical care for all 
of the health problems which are en- 
gendered by an industrial age. 

Has the automobile industry, cour- 
age now to design and announce its 


1945 models for delivery six mont! 
after the close of the war? In spite « 
the immense strain of war pay orl 
which the automobile industry is s» 
magnificently carrying, it can sure 
expand its departments of design. H: 
the automobile industry the courage t») 
advertise that it will now accept Wa 
Bonds as down payments on the 194 
models? Would it now aid the go, 
ernment in the vital need of takin 
purchasing power out of the mark 
by stimulating the savers to buy bond; 
with the full knowledge that thos 
savings will assure the purchase of th 
automobile which will be so sorely 
needed when peace begins ? 

Would the general contractors, the 
makers of road machinery, the manu 
macturers of cement and steel, and all 
of the manifold tools and materials 
that go into the building of highways, 
organize now to design, plan and fi- 
nance a highway system that would be 
one vast extension of the great trunk 
which crosses Pennsylvania, the mod- 
ern turnpike of speed and safety? 
Would the estimates be made with the 
help of the automobile industry and 
agencies already in existence, as to the 
volume of traffic that can be carried, 
and should be carried in order to 
quicken the movement of the great 
civilian army which now knows the 
automobile to be an essential part of 
its daily existence ? 

Will the manufacturers now dare 
to organize, finance and manage medi- 
cal centers in every industrial com- 
munity, where medical service could 
be purchased on an insurance basis at 
a cost which would bring not only 
skill and facilities, but all of the ad- 
vantages of research within the reach 
of the common man, and at the same 
time provide the doctors of America 
with a participation which would ade- 
quately remunerate them for their 
long and expensive training? ... . 

Let the designers and the architects 
go to work now and the organizers 
and the financiers now lay hold on 
this urgent and immediate prospect. 
Let us forestall the aimless drift of 
vague and illusory social politics by 
aggressive and forceful action for im- 
mediate post-war production on a scale 
hitherto unparallelled. 

Recently I ventured to say that the 
interests of organized labor were iden- 
tical with the interests of management 
and ownership; that labor had every- 
thing to hope for from the American 
enterprise system and nothing to an- 
ticipate from the super-state but liqui- 
dation. Our people want to work. 
They have pride in what they do. They 
want to possess, and to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of possession. They do not 
wish to contribute to the coddling of 
the idle, and the bureaucratic mins. 
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N the long noon time, when every- 
| one else went Out for meat and 
wine, young Ben Franklin remained 
behind in his brother’s print shop. 

Eating no more than a handful of 
raisins and drinking only water, he 
read one of the books for which, as 
he said, “*. all the little money 
that came into my hands was ever 
laid out.”’ 

And this reading, save for two 
years in a grammar school, was all 
the education he ever had. 

it was a kind of education that he 
continued all his life. . . and it carried 
him finally to heights of greatness, 
recognized alike by the humblest folk 
in America and the elite of Europe's 
glittering courts. 

made him the First American, the 
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In the Courts of Europe, Benjamin Franklin won the first respect for Democracy. 


evil to (FREATNESS 
. LEADING lighted his way 


greatest all-around man of his time, and 
gave him an imperishable place in history. 
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The true strength of America today lies in 
the fact that it is possible for every boy and 
man to educate himself through reading, as 
Franklin did. 

In more than 7,500,000 American homes, 
the intriguing pages of THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY help to develop the reading habit 
in every member of the family. 

There are some who may look superficially 
at the content of this great magazine and ask 
whether it supplies the same kind of mental 
food as that upon which Ben Franklin fed. 

Franklin had a robust and universal taste. 
All his life he was interested in the human 
stories of love, adventure, intrigue, mystery 
and human passions such as make up the 
so-called romantic or sensational content of 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY. 

He had, too, a genius for the “practical” 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


side of life, such as is catered to in the 
service pages. But Franklin also went beyond 
these, as the readers of THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY do, and read profoundly in such 
fields as history, biography, science, phi- 
losophy and religion... fields which THE 
AMERICAN WEEKLY deals with so simply 
that itinfluences the minds of millions, yet so 
authentically that schools and scientific insti- 
tutions all over the country use this material. 

Because it has an eager interest in every 
facet of life, THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, dis- 
tributed from coast to coast through 20 
great Sunday newspapers, has become the 
library of the millions. 

7 y 7 

The national advertiser who consistently as- 
sociates his product with such an institution 
is tying up with the greatest force known in 
advertising. He is making his advertising 
message, like the rest of THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY, the week-after-week reading 
HABIT of more than 7,500,000 families. 


THEAMERICAN 


= SAWEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habi:” 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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How Seaforth Built He-Man 
Appeal Into a Line of Toiletries 


No one ever says “sissy” to McKelvy products. 


They were built 


from the ground up to appeal exclusively to men, and everything 


from basic scents through packages, sales promotion materials and 


copy themes, is as masculine as a typical United States Marine. 


MAN-APPEAL cosmetic 

line; a hobby fan advertising 

executive who becomes a 

client of his old agency; a 
business that grew from cellar to 
Rockefeller Center by leaps and 
bounds. This is the story of Alfred 
D. McKelvy Co., producer of Seaforth 
Toiletries for Men. 

Men today are using more and more 
shaving lotions, colognes, talcum and 
other such items than ever before. 
Until recently, however, manufacturers 
of men’s toiletries were timid about 
merchandising these items as “‘cosmet- 
ics. Cosmetics were essentially ‘‘fe- 
male’ notions, and shaving creams 
and lotions were marketed ostensibly 
as ‘‘drug’’ items. Moreover, high 
quality men’s toiletries were practical- 
ly non-existent, and the few lines that 
did exist were packaged and merchan- 
dised the same as women’s lines. 

Seaforth is based on a different set 
of principles: give the product a mas- 
culine package, a he-man scent, and 
appeal to men’s desire to look their 
best and to feel well groomed. Direct 
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your sales appeal to the ultimate user 
the man of the family. 

Seaforth products were started by 
Alfred D. McKelvy as a hobby in the 
cellar of his Minneapolis home. At 
the time, he was account executive at 
BBD&O’s Minneapolis office, but 
all of his spare time and free hours 


The Commando Kit, designed for serv- 
ice men, is accomplishing some amazing 
feats itself—as far as sales go. 


Here is the complete Seaforth line, and 
a special best seller combination, includ- 
ing shaving lotion and shaving mug. 
Note the attractive, but non-frivolous, 
beige and brown packages. Madame W ife 
may covet them, but you can be certain 
that the urns and mugs will earn a place 
of honor on top of Mr. Husband’s ward- 
robe. 


were spent in working out the line of 
products, in planning suitable pack- 
ages, and dreaming of what is now the 
Alfred D. McKelvy Co. 

First, Mr. McKelvy selected Scot- 
land as the locale from which to draw 
the name, the scent and the design of 
the package. Throughout history, 
Scotland has had the admiration and 
affection of other nations. Association 
with as popular a people as the Scotch 
would help sell the product. This 
plus Mr. McKelvy’s Scotch ancestry 
made this choice a logical one. A 
famous name connected with Scotland 
is that of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
one of the oldest regiments in exist- 
ence. Long ago, members of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders had to be over six 
feet tall and of handsome appearance. 
Through myth and legend, they have 
come to be looked upon as the ulti- 
mate in men both in regard to appear- 
ance and dress. Hence, the name “‘Sea- 
forth” was chosen for the product. 

Next, came the search for a truly 
masculine container—a package which 
a man would keep on his chest of 
drawers, which he would be glad to 
display in his room. Carrying the 
Scotch idea still further, Mr. McKelvy 
designed miniature jugs based on the 
ancient Scotch whisky jugs. These 
containers are used for the cologne, 
hairdressing and lotion items. 

There were many difficulties in de- 
veloping this jug as a proper package 
for mass production and volume hand- 
ling. In the process of working out 
these problems, Mr. McKelvy de\ el- 
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What’s the plan behind the play... ow? 


THIS SLIPPERY BACKFIELD needs a new set of signals. Its 
power plays and double-cross bucks are old stuff to an enemy 
that is getting tougher. Intelligent people are asking what’s 
likely to happen now—and they want intelligent answers. 

These people are interested in diagnosing the moves, in 
sensing the strategy—in seeing with their brains as well as 
their eyes. They’re saying “No thanks!” to warmed-over 
news and half-baked deductions. 

And right there is the reason intelligent Americans by the 
thousands are turning to NEWSWEEK—the news magazine 
that is edited to the high mental capacity of a group, rather 
than to the physical capacity of its presses—edited to the 
nation’s leaders, rather than the nation’s population. 

This group of thinking Americans wants news. To give 
it to them NEWSWEEK has built up an alert and far-flung 
Organization that reports the news... crisply, forcefully... 
with pertinent facts unobscured by personal petulance. 

This group of thinking Americans wants the significance 
of the news. To give it to them the pages of NEWSWEEK 


reflect the keen judgment of eminent men who are qualified 
to weigh and evaluate the stream of news that pulses in from 
all corners of a tortured earth. 

Among these men are Admiral William V. Pratt and 
Major General Stephen O. Fuqua on the war... Raymond 
Moley on national affairs ... Ernest K. Lindley on the Wash- 
ington front ...and Ralph Robey, far sighted economist. 
All of these authorities, in addition to interpreting the 
news, regularly conduct their owf columns in NEWSWEEK 
... giving you their signed opinion on important events and 
trends. 

And to top it off, NEWSWEEK brings you the Periscope, 
an exclusive feature that predicts with uncanny accuracy 
news that hasn’t happened—yet. Is it any wonder that 
NEWSWEEK is eagerly awaited by more than half a million 
intelligent, opinion-forming families—or that it has a larger 
concentrated net paid circulation among leaders in business, 
industry and government than any 
other magazine? 


Newsweek 
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oped a new technique in labeling 
spherical surfaces and invented a new 
closure for liquid containers which he 
has patented. This closure, a plastic, 
simulates the old method of sealing 
with wax to make an air-tight seal. 
The Seaforth cap, of course, is remov- 
able, but it preserves the traditionally 
waxed look. An interesting character- 
istic Of the stoneware jug is its ability 
to keep the contents cool on the prin- 
ciple of the water jugs used for cen- 
turies. 

Research in Scotch history also 
brought to light the old sac cups. 
These were filled with wine by tavern 
keepers and set in a row before the 
roaring fireplace for the expected 
guests. These cups were adapted as 
the container for the shaving soap. 
The packages were a happy choice, for 
they have been accepted both by male 
consumers and also by packaging ex- 
perts who have bestowed upon them 
several awards. 


Three Scents Form Base 


Another important point in the line 
to be decided upon was its odor. Mr. 
McKelvy turned to the Scottish moors 
with their scent of heather, fern, and 
peat moss. Dozens and dozens of 
combinations of odors based on these 
three scents were compounded in that 
Minneapolis cellar and, after much 
preliminary testing, nine were finally 
selected. Then, to ascertain which one 
would appeal most to his potential 
market, Mr. McKelvy arranged with 
a telegraph company to place the 
odors, labeled with a key letter, in 
several large receiving offices. Men 
sending telegrams were asked to indi- 
cate their choice. Mr. McKelvy se- 
lected telegraph offices as a suitable 
testing ground on the premise that 
men who send telegrams can afford a 
dollar for toiletries. The result from 
this poll of several thousand potential 
customers gave one odor a vote greater 
than all eight other odors combined, 
and that odor became Seaforth. This 
method of assuring consumer accept- 
ance differs considerably from the 
usual unscientific methods of arriving 
at perfume blends and assured the 
McKelvy Co. that a great majority of 
its market would like the Seaforth 
blend before manufacture was started. 


Scotch tweed from the Seaforth 
country was procured and _ photo- 
graphed. From this photograph a pa- 


per was made to cover the packages. 
The brown and white coloring of the 
tweed itself was retained and the pack- 
age was devoid of frills and furbe- 
lows. This covering is used on all 
Seaforth packages with the exception 
of the latest, the Commando Kit for 
traveling. For this package a brown 
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and white herringbone tweed was fan- 
cied, and, not being able to procure 
just what he had in mind, the re- 
sourceful Mr. McKelvy utilized a 
pair o: slacks which he had purchased 
on his last trip to the British Isles . . 
tor the photographic model. 

There are almost two dozen dif- 
ferent alignments of seven Seaforth 
products, which provide the customer 
with a choice of single items and sets 
ranging from two to seven items. At 
present the line consists of shaving 
mug, men’s soap, men’s cologne, shav- 
ing lotion, talc, deordorant and _hair- 
dressing. 

Finally came the question of pricing 
the line, and then of marketing it. 
Every item in the line sells for a dol- 
lar, on the theory that men prefer to 
pay a round sum for an item, and that 
this moderate-priced line would be ac- 
cepted by a large group of men. 

On a trip East, Mr. McKelvy packed 
some sample containers ot Seaforth in 
a suitcase, and began to call on toilet 
goods buyers in large department 
stores between trains and 1n his spare 
time. They were the peuple who 
could tell him if these products had 
any market value ... if they would 
sell. Twenty-four stores in the East 
and Middle-West not only gave their 
encouragement, but they placed orders 
immediately. The first order received 
was from B. Altman & Co., New 
York City, for $180 worth. When 
Mr. McKelvy got back home, he had 
orders for $3,900 . . . but no plant or 
merchandise on hand. The company 
was formally on its way. It was moved 
from the cellar into an empty store 
and then into a small plant. 

In addition to domestic business, 
orders from abroad started to arrive 
and soon Seaforth was being shipped 
to Sweden, Argentina, South Africa, 
Australia and other far off places. 
The demand for Seaforth in Mexico 
and Canada became so great that Mr. 
McKelvy recently opened plants in 
Mexico City and Montreal. 

Because more and more of his time 
was required in the East, and because 
of manufacturing advantages, the Mc- 


This is the litthe man who’s usually 
there—on Seaforth promotion pieces. 


Kelvy Co., recently moved from it 
Minneapolis home. Today the genera 
offices occupy a large part of a floo 
at 10 Rockefeller Plaza and the fac 
tory, a building in Greenwich, Conn. 

Advertising and sales promotio: 
have played an important role in th: 
development of this company. From 
the start, Mr. McKelvy, as an adver 
tising man, had in mind the advertis 
ing possibilities of the line. Adver 
tising expenditures in magazines wil! 
amount to over $100,000 this year 
The current Christmas campaign, 
based on the slogan ‘‘Give Seaforth 
He'll say ‘Thanks’ and mean it!,” will 
include half- and full-page advertise- 
ments in full color in Lefe, Esquire, 
Collier's, Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, 
Woman's Home Companion, Tim 
and Look. BBD&O places all the ad 


vertising. 


Color Adds Zest 


Sales promotion material, displays 
and catalog all bear Mr. McKelvy’s 
mark, and follow his precept of in- 
vesting in quality. Partial to color, 
practically all advertising, catalogs and 
other promotion literature and displays 
are full-color with a decided use of 
black as a rich background. 

Wartime restrictions and regula- 
tions will, of course, play a role in 
determining the future policy of the 
company. In many instances, the com- 
pany anticipated shortages, and elim- 
inated “‘essential materials’’ even be- 
fore the Government requested that 
step. Over-all weight of all packages 
has been cut, but not the contents. 
One reduction in weight was effected 
through the use of a three-ply lamin- 
ated cardboard in place of a single 
heavier board in the boxes. Not only 
has this reduced the use of material, 
but it provides a stronger container. 
Copper plate was eliminated. Neces- 
sary formula changes have not affected 
the quality of the products. 

Another effect of the war has been 
the reduction in civilian market caused 
by the rapid growth of our armed 
forces. This newly created market of 
the men in service has received spe- 
cial emphasis and Seaforth products 
are winning favor with the men in 
uniform. The Commando Kit of Sea- 
forth Toiletries was created especially 
for this market and has met with great 
success. A single order recently re- 
ceived from this market was greater 
than the entire business done by the 
company in its first two years. 

Ingenuity, imagination and good 
common sense have all played an im 
portant part in the growth of this busi- 
ness, but, once again, it’s a case ol 
good product, good packaging, and 
good advertising and sales promotion. 
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Electrical Bureau 
Backs Plan to Help 
War-Hit Dealers 


HE distributive industries have 

been hardest hit of any one 

division of industry as a re- 

sult of wartime conditions. 
This is serious for distributive busi- 
nesses now. And it is going to be 
equally distressing after the war, for 
manufacturers and big business gener- 
ally if the resumption of production 
must await the re-development of 
hard-hit distributive outlets. 

This threat obtains for all types of 
business, but probably affects the elec- 
trical appliance field more than others. 
Realizing that fact, the well-organized 
electrical industry of northern Cali- 
fornia is taking steps that represent 
action ow and, at the same time, may 
be regarded as planning for post-war 
days. 


Form Dealer Advisory Board 


One means of helping to keep deal- 
ers in business was adopted at the last 
meeting of the Northern California 
Electrical Bureau. It is a Dealer Coun- 
sellor Service which will attempt to 
provide expert, informed and unbiased 
advice for dealers menaced by war- 
time problems. 

The bureau is made up of leading 
members of the electrical industry in 
northern and central California and 
represents all divisions of the indus- 
try from the utility (Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.), through manufacturing, 
wholesaling and dealer groups, to 
engineers and technicians. It was con- 
solidated recently with the Electrical 
Appliance Society and (for the war 
period at least) includes in its activi- 
ties the functions of this society. 

The dealer counsellor idea was 
originated by O. R. Doerr, secretary, 
of the bureau, who is general sales 
manager for Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Soon to be publicized to the trade, it 
will provide a confidential advisory 
set-up whereby practical business men 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
appliance industry will do their best 
to help solve the many problems— 
mostly survival problems—of appli- 
ance dealers and distributors. 

A spokesman for the bureau told 
SALES MANAGEMENT: “The thought 
behind the counsellor service is that 
many dealers need to discuss their dif- 
ficulties with a person or persons who 
are fair and unbiased, yet fully con- 
versant with the industry. At present, 
these dealers have no one to go to 
but their banker or lawyer, or some- 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Let’s See—| Never Saw THEM Before! 


Grocers, other retailers in Troy 
notice it every day — new cus- 
tomers, folks they’ve never seen 
before, becoming regular patrons. 


War industries have brought 
many newcomers to the Troy 
A.B.C. City Zone. Gas meters, 
electric meters and phones in 
service; housing surveys and 
other indices show population is 
up in New York State’s lowest 
cost major market. Retail sales 
are up plenty, too, and will total 
66 millions this year. 


Sell the 115,000 consumers* 
here through Troy’s sole dailies, 
the medium that reaches “‘every- 
body.” Complete coverage is 
yours at a single rate of only 12c 
per line. 


“1940 Census. 


THE . ae 
RECORD THE TROY RECORD 


Newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


All Advertising Direct 
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one with no intimate knowledge of 
the electrical appliance business. This 
is why the bureau decided to set up, 
as a wartime program, this counselling 
service to be provided within the in- 
dustry.” 

Although the counsellors will have 
a complete, inside knowledge of the 
business problems of the industry, the 
dealer will not have to fear them from 
the competitive point of view because 
of the manner in which the counsel- 
ling committee will be formed. 

the technique is this: any dealer 
in the electrical appliance field in the 
territory covered, who has problems 
or difficulties he would like to talk 
over, may contact Bert W. Reynolds, 
a utility man, and chairman of the 
bureau’s executive committee. Both 
applications for counsel, and the sub- 
sequent discussions, are strictly con- 
fidential. When Mr. Reynolds learns 
the general nature of the problems 
with which the dealer is faced, he 
will appoint a counsellor group of 
three or four persons acceptable to 
and approved by the dealer seeking 
advice. No one ever will be appointed 
to a counselling group unless accept- 
able to the dealer. 

These individuals serve as a special 
committee for that specific case. Each 
new case will have a new counsellor 


group, chosen and approved in the 


same way. 

The counsellors then meet with the 
dealer and the latter's difficulties are 
discussed in detail, as many meetings 
and as much time being given to each 
case as the circumstances warrant. The 
counselling committee will attempt to 
give practical advice drawn from a 
broad knowledge of the industry. 

The bureau and its service will not 
be in a position to make loans or give 
financial aid in cases of such need, 
but they will be in a position to sug- 
gest every possible means whereby the 
dealer may help himself. They will, 
for instance, even intercede or arbi- 
trate in cases of difficulties with 
wholesalers or manufacturers. 

The problems likely to be brought 
to the bureau’s counsellors are ex- 
pected to include everything from the 
grim question, “How can I stay in 
business?”’ to “What sidelines can I 
take on to maintain some semblance 
of an appliance store?’ or “What can 
I do about the help situation?’, as 
well as matters of business reorgani- 
zation, Management, conversion, etc. 

Getting help is expected to be a 
recurrent question, since many smaller 
dealers have had helping them either 
sons or other members of their own 
families now in the armed forces or 


TRAFHC S AT THE PEAK 


Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette 


Yes, sir, they'll stop any time... 
Gazette .. 


any place... 
. these men who are, or should be, your customers. L. M. Clark 


to read the Pittsburgh Post- 


reveals the fact that the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has 29% more men reader 
traffic (cover to cover) than the average of 19 other metropolitan news- 


papers studied. 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York © Chicago @ Philadelphia ® Boston @ Detroit ® San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle 


shipyards, or else their employed pe: 
sonnel has been lost in the same way. 
The bureau is taking ~~ to giv: 
practical assistance on this latter prot 
lem in particular. 

Officers of the bureau are: presi 
dent, Louis J. Breuner; vice-president, 


Charles W. Goodwin, Jr.; secretary, 
O. R. Doerr; treasurer, Arthur EF 
Rowe. On the executive committe 


are: chairman, B. W. Reynolds; mem 
bers, E. J. Duggan, chairman, Light- 
ing Section; H. J. Newton, chairman 
Wiring Section; B. M. Tassie, chair 
man, Appliance Section; George ( 
Tenny, chairman, Educational Section; 
George W. Abbett, Charles W. Good 
win, Jr., and A. H. Meyer. 


Recommended New Books 
For Marketing Men 


“Drug Products: Labeling, Packaging, 
Regulation,” by Arthur D. Herrick. Pub 
lished by Revere Publishing Co., New York 
City, Price $7.50. 

“Books for the Advertising Man,” by 
Alfred T. Falk. Published by Bureau of 
Research and Education, Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, New York City, Price 
$1. 

"Successful Retail Salesmanship,” by 
Robinson & Robinson. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York City. Price $5- 


“Outlines of Marketing,” by Agnew, 
Jenkins, Drury. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York City. Price $3. 

"The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest,” 
by Herbert V. Prochnow. Published by 
Harper & Bros., New York City. Price 
$3.50. 

“How to Dictate Better Letters,” by 
James F. Grady and Milton Hall. Published 
by Harper & Bros., New York City. Price 
$1.50. 

Merchandise Availability in Utah,” by 
D. E. Faville, D. M. Jones, R. B. Sonne. 
Published by Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Cal. Price $3. 

"Tools of Victory for the Battle of Pro- 
duction,” Published by The Detroit Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. Price 50 cents. 

“Correspondence Manual and Transcrib- 
ers’ Handbook,” edited by L. L. Lewis. 
Published by the Dartnell Corp., Chicago, 
Illinois,. Price $5. 

“Color Harmony Manual,” (13 vols.), 
text by E. Jacobson. Published by Container 
Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. Price $50 

Patents and Industrial Progress,” by 
George E. Folk. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York City. Price $3. 

“Cost Accounting for War Production,” 
by W. B. Lawrence. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York City. Price $4.65. 

“Principles of Selling,” by H. K. Nixon. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York City. Price $2.50. 

"Life Underwriting—A Career for Wom- 
en,” by Committee of Women Underwrit- 
ers of the National Association of Lite 
Underwriters. Published by The Insurance 
Research & Review Service, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Price $2. 

"Peace Plans and American Choices” by 
Arthur C. Millspaugh. Published by The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. ©. 
Price $1, 
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Thi s Hear 


- PUT A WAR SAVINGS STAMP ON EVERY 
CHRISTMAS CARD YOU SEND 


This Christmas, Americans will send their families and friends So, in this year of war 
More than one billion Christmas cards. Let’s add a Victory note 


To our customary Christmas greetings eee 


A ten-cent War Savings Stamp on each of these cards Let’s put a War Savings Stamp on every card we send ! 


Will fill 20 million War Stamp Books, and start a million more! On every Christmas card to our families and friends; 


Enough to put more than 100 million dollars in the U. S. Treasury! On every Christmas message we've planned to send to customers; 


Enough to buy 500 long-range bombers! On every Christmas card and letter we address 


Enough to buy 2,500 fast fighter planes To every Soldier, Sailor, and Marine! 
Enough to buy 1,000 sixty-ton tanks! 


) * this year, let’s all join in 
And make a Christmas Card Crusade for Freedom ! 


Enough to buy 3 heavy cruisers! 


I. this year of war, there is only one thought in our minds, For every War Savings Stamp we buy and send 
Only one hope in our hearts... Will help bring Victory nearer . . . will help create 
To win the Victory that will bring our boys home to us, A vast reserve of buying power which, 

And make possible, once again, Unleashed by Peace, will bring prosperity and jobs 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” For all our boys when they come home. 


A SUGGESTION FROM CALVERT 


HOW YOU CAN JOIN IN...AND HELP TO WIN THIS CHRISTMAS CARD CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM! 


Paste the Stamp Stationery and drug Business organiza- Department stores Factories, schools, 

AN : | directly on the oe stores can help by tions can help by £4 rs NS can aid by displaying theatres, can help 

ad \ 2 | greeting card. It ire having Stamps for putting a War Stamp f ayK this message in adver- by displaying this 

o) \; may then be cat out — =a sale at card coun- on every greeting AN = tisements over their message (reprints 

“? & or steamed off a 3 ters and displaying card they send to » ae own names; and, by without our name 
—— and placed in a EM reprints of this employees, customers, \ . selling War Stamps . free on request) on 
War Stamp Book. message. and associates. at card counters. their bulletin boards. 


/rganizations or companies desiring reprints of this message suitable for their own signature are invited to communicate with Calvert Distillers Corp., 1500 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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“What? 


You want a hundred thousand gallons of orange sherbet to 


make synthetic rubber?—-Suppose they're out of orange?” 


* 


* 


West Coast “Pools” 
Help Small Business 
Weather the War 


You might call it “cooperative sales management.” It’s the tech~ 


nique through which the manpower, the skills, and the productive 


capacities of many little plants have been converted to war through 


group action. 


brand new variety of sales 

management is emerging 

from the pressure of war on 

small business: it is the sales 
management of small-business co-op- 
eratives, or pools, in the interests of 
the survival of the groups involved 
and transfer of their peacetime opera- 
tions to war work. 

Some of the new sales managers 
might not entirely approve the term; 
yet, the main function of the co-opera- 
tives’ executive heads is to se// the 
abilities and services of their groups 
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to government procurement agencies 
and to act as /iaison men between the 
new producer-co-operatives they rep- 
resent and Uncle Sam. 

A study of the techniques and op- 
eration of some of the successful busi- 
ness pools, co-operatives, reveals not 
only interesting trends in business ad- 
justment, but indicates developments 
in sales management under a war 
economy which may influence post-war 
business. 

Some 280 small business plants in 
northern California, employing _be- 


tween seven and eight thousand em 
ployes, are organized into 16 differen 
types of business co-operatives. Thes: 
co-operatives—none of them mor 
than a year old, half of them less than 
six months old, and one a mere bab) 
—already have had 25 and a half mil 
lion dollars’ worth of war contracts 
among them, with new ones coming 
along constantly.* This figure refers 
only to pool contracts. At least 201 
additional contracts have been ob 
tained by participating firms individ 
ually on their own initiative. 

While some of the plants represent 
ed might have survived without enter 
ing into co-operative operations with 
competitors or companion plants, th: 
greater number were faced with ex 
tinction as priorities and freezing 
orders paralyzed their operations, ac- 
cording to pool managers. Not all 
the pools are uniformly successful—all 
are experimental—but they are credit 
ed with having benefited their mem 
bers directly and non-members and 
their communities indirectly. 


Little Business Given Chance 


At the same time, government 
spokesmen in the War Production 
Board consider that if the job fits the 
facilities,- small business with lower 
overhead can produce at lower cost 
than larger business; and that repair 
jobs, for which these groups are em- 
inently fitted, may contribute as much 
to the war effort as new production. 

In addition to repair, the 280 plants 
already have produced for Army and 
Navy requirements, items ranging 
from blankets and uniforms to ship 
and barge sections, according to John 
Tolan, Jr., pooling specialist with the 
WPB at San Francisco. Fourteen of 
the plants have been awarded 37 
prime contracts and 16 sub-contracts. 
As the Smaller War Plants Corp., gets 
into action here, even wider distribu- 
tion of war contracts to small business 
is expected. 

The plants that are organized into 
the 16 co-operatives had peacetime 
enterprises ranging from garment 
manufacturers through automobile re- 
pair shops, machine shops, store spe- 
cialists, restaurant, cabinet makers, 
metal workers, sheet metal, die-cast- 
ing, screw machine works, plastic 
manufacturers, box makers, household- 
fixture makers, farm machinery man- 
ufacturers, and others. 


* Just in the past several weeks, for in- 
stance, the following new contracts have 
been awarded, apportioned as follows: 
Stockton pool, four new contracts from 
Mare Island Navy Yards, worth $30,000; 
43 Type C contracts worth $212,000 to 
the Fresno pool; Sacramento group, awatu- 
ed 17 Mare Island contracts totalling $19,- 
000. 
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E. F. BURTON, Chief Engineer of the parent plant, is one 
of many Douglas executives who depend upon Dicta- 
phone to help them get things done. Says Mr. Burton: 
“We have found Dictaphone adaptable to a wide range 
of uses, not merely for dictation of correspondence but 

even for such special purposes as recording data during 

test flights. It has been my experience that this ma- 
chine is an efficiency aid quite in accord with our 


wartime theme ... every 
minute counts.” 


N Douglas Aircraft Company’s Cal- 

ifornia plants, as in its Midwestern 
factories, fast and formidable Douglas- 
made military airplanes are rolling off 
the assembly lines in record-breaking 
numbers. 


Managing the vast Douglas organiza- 
tion, coordinating the huge army of 
Douglas production soldiers, and solv- 
ing the daily technical and administra- 
tive problems, require enough depart- 
ments to run a good-sized city. It’s a 
tough job—a job that requires the full 
use of every modern time-saving and 
labor-saving tool available. 


That is why Dictaphone equipment is 
so important a part of the Douglas or- 
ganization. Dictaphones are geared right 
into the production set-up. 


Giving Wings to Words . . . Here, as at 
hundreds of other vital war plants, Dic- 
taphone dictating machines are helping 
hard-pressed executives do more work 
in /oss time. 


Some of these men seldom write a let- 
ter They are using their Dictaphones to 
issi'< instructions, to record flash ideas 
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RY MINUTE COUNT 


at Douglas eco 


Helping to 


and long reports, to digest government 
rulings, and to prepare analyses of en- 
gineering findings. They are dictating 
memos to avoid needlessly interrupting 
the work of their associates and because 
they can dictate at any time without 
requiring the presence of a secretary, 
they are finding it convenient to confirm 
important phone calls, oral instructions 
and conference highlights on the spot. 


Meanwhile, the elimination of two-per- 
son dictation leaves the secretaries free 
to handle phone calls and visitors, and 
perform other important secretarial 
duties. 


In these critical times, when all Dicta- 
phone users are faced with the urgent 
necessity of getting more done in less 
time, such effective application of the 
Dictaphone method has special signifi- 
cance. 


IN the 

Central 
Transcribing 
Department at ae 
Douglas Dictaphone ecg 


cylinders are swiftly and skilfully transcribed. 


VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to A. M. Rochlen, Douglas 
Director of Industrial and Public Relations, says: ‘““There 
is a warm spot in my heart for Dictaphone. The executive 
for whom I work has become a human dynamo in these 
critical days, but our Dictaphones enable me to keep pace.” 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION as well as production lines at Douglas 
are streamlined. Personnel of the Parts Sales Department 
use Dictaphones to record parts lists and data to speed vital 
shipments. 


Munitions and Materiel .. . All Dicta- 
phone factory facilities are now engaged 
in turning out remote control aiming 
and firing devices for anti-aircraft guns, 
and other precision instruments for the 
armed forces and war industries. Thus 
the skill developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration in the manufacture of Dicta- 
phone equipment is contributing in 
helping to provide actual munitions and 
materiel for America’s war require- 
ments. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 
to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
rere eee reese eesecee== 
SM-12-42 
FREE CARTOON BOOK—Shows uses for the Dictaphone 
you probably never thought about. Mail the coupon and we’ ll 
mail the book. 
— DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me your free cartoon booklet. 


Name 


Address 
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REPORTS LIKE THESE 
HELPED M.O.T. 
10 ITS 19 CAB. 


I 7 ARE a few reasons why the 

March of Time has quadrupled its 
listening audience since June—why it 
was scoring way up at 19 on the last 
Crossley rating. If you missed hearing 
Jeffers, Truman, Holcomb, there are 
more newsmakers to come—people, 
known and unknown, all playing lead 
roles in the most stupendous drama of 
our times. 

You'll hear dramatized events, too— 
short, gripping acts that seem to put 
you right “on scene” with history in 
the making. (Sometimes it’s news that 
somehow was underpublicized—such as 
a recent sketch when the March of 
Time re-enacted the little-known story 
of how the Nazi Commissioners were 
wiped out in Morocco.) 

TIME invites you to tune in any 
Thursday night—on a program called 
by its audience “enormously entertain- 
ing,” “a great public service,” “the high 
spot of the radio week”... 


The March of Time 


Sponsored by the editors of 


TIME 


beamed to 23,000,000 radios of 


THE NBC NETWORK 
THURS. 10:30 P.M., EWT 


Rebroadcast by short wave each week to 
Evrope, Asia, Australia, and Latin America. 
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The organizations that have been 
formed, each to meet the needs of its 
group and the production demand; of 
the Government, run all the way from 
complete co-operatives with group 
buying, pooling of equipment, man- 
power, and techniques, to loose asso- 
ciations of plants retaining more or 
less complete autonomy. The oldest, 
the San Jose Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, (See “The San Jose ‘Defense 
Pool’; What It Is, and How It 
Works,” September 15, 1942, SM.) 
has a rather complex central manage- 
ment not recommended by the WPB. 
(The WPB prefers the co-operative or 
collective method. ) 


Co-operative Pool in ’Frisco 


San Francisco Wood and Metal 
Workers, only six months old, proba- 
bly is the best example of the co-op- 
erative set-up. J. Gordon Ennes, its 
manager, describes it as a non-profit, 
certified war production pool, which 
is a good description of most of the 
pools. 

It is composed chiefly of shops 
whose peacetime operations were the 
designing, production and installation 
of store, restaurant and bar fixtures. 
They might be called highly special- 
ized general contractors who had their 
own designers, who supplied all ap- 
purtenances, including even linoleum, 
draperies, etc., and who built for the 
ultimate consumer. 

The pool was organized with six 
members, but at present only four are 
wholeheartedly participating. They 
are: Fink & Schindler Co., Mullen 
Manufacturing Co., Unit-Bilt Fixture 
Co., and Ostlund & Johnson. These 
firms in the past handled large bank 
and department store jobs and, to- 
gether, in normal times, they grossed 
about three million dollars annually. 

While large plants of their type, 
they are not large in relation to gov- 
ernment work. All the plants of 
which this group is comprised had 417 
employes when their pool was organ- 
ized and given WPB approval in May 
of this year. 

War work was the only chance for 
survival and an opportunity for the 
plants to contribute to the war effort. 
Says Manager Ennes: ‘The pool was 
formed to meet the conditions im- 
posed by the Government in getting 
out large contracts in a short space of 
time.” The pool manager acts as /iai- 
son agent between the various ele- 
ments; management rests with a com- 
mittee of the active members who meet 
daily at lunch with the manager. The 
aim of each is to keep the wheels of 
al] turning, not merely to ensure his 
individual survival. 

“We take work in the name of the 


pooi, and allocate it among different 
plants, depending on the situation at 
the time of undertaking the work in- 
stead of allocating it at the time we 
put in the bid. At the time of bid- 
ding, each plant figures the job inde- 
pendently; then, through the manager, 
a composite bid is evolved and each 
of the plants becomes bound to exe- 
cute it on the terms of the bid placed 
by the pool. In arriving at the com- 
posite bid, we take the lowest, unless 
it is proved to be erroneous. The high 
bidder has to prove that the low bid- 
der is wrong. Each member must take 
work. once it is allocated.” 

An important and fundamental 
point, says Mr. Ennes, is the establish- 
ment of work on a production basis. 
“Since government work is in such 
large quantities, it is scheduled on a 
production basis. Some small shops 
do not realize the difference between 
operation and production. Break- 
down is done on a production basis. 
At the time of establishing this pro- 
duction basis we make up a prelim- 
inary production schedule. This usu- 
ally is done by the manager. It is 
then re-analyzed by the foremen of 
all the shops acting collectively.” 

These foremen conferences are re- 
garded as very important contributions 
to the success of the pool. Another 
interesting point is that, as the work is 
executed, any improvement developed 
by any one plant becomes the property 
of all. 


Workers’ Ideas Save Time 


“On recent quantity-production jobs 
operations were reduced by 20% in 
man hours through contributions of 
the workers who offered time and la- 
bor saving suggestions.” 

The San Francisco Wood and Metal 
Workers also have a regular policy of 
shifting expendable tools and machine 
tools from one shop to another when 
such procedure will expedite the work. 
Men are exchanged between shops to 
relieve bottlenecks, and no man is dis- 
charged by any of the plants without 
first consulting with all other shops 
regarding his possible use in any one 
of them. 

Inventories of material are made 
available to each shop and replaced in 
kind. 

For instance, Mullen Manufacturing 
Co. has the largest inventory of mate- 
rials. One of the other plants is un- 
dertaking a certain job and must have 
material immediately. Before priori 
ties requirements, etc., can be met, | 
may be five days before the materia! 
can be purchased. But the job must 
finished in five days. So Mullen Mar 
ufacturing Co., which happens to ha 
the needed material, advances it to tl 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN EDITIONS OF 


NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


(Published in separate Spanish and Portugese editions) 


@ covering all worthwhile companies 
in all industries, in a// Latin America. 
@ high reader interest assured by New 


Drees? i Equipment Digest’s proved editorial 


New Bou ee formulae . . . giving all Latin American 


\ 


certainty over media selection. 

Advertising rate . . . $90.00 per unit, 
on 12 insertion basis, which includes 
both Spanish and Portuguese editions 
(unit size same as New Equipment 
Digest, 3144" x 434"). Circulation guar- 
anteed 20,000 copies. Forms for first 
issue close February 1st for copy... 


February 20th for complete plates. 


WRITE OR WIRE RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY 


!CEMBER 15, 1942 


EQUIPMENT DIGEST PUBLISHING Co. 


NEW YORK Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Company 
110 East 42nd St t 
Pecado CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4618 Larchwood Avenue Penton Building 130 North New Hampshire Avenue 


CHICAGO 
520 North Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
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plant in need. When the plant re- 
ceives the material it ordered, the bor- 
rowed goods are replaced. There is no 
money exchange. 

A joint training program is one of 
the most interesting and progressive 
moves of this co-operative. “Through 
the medium of the public school sys- 
tem and under the sponsorship of a 
joint committee of employers and em- 
ployes, we have access to a fully- 
equipped woodworking shop. The in- 
structors in this woodworking shop 
are men who work in the daytime with 
the tools of the trade and at night in- 
struct apprentices and journeymen 
who are being up-graded, or others 
who recently entered the trade and 


are learning special operations.” 

A new plan proposes the early in- 
troduction of women into the training 
schedule. In this particular field 
women previously have not been em- 
ployed. To bring them in, certain fa- 
cilities must be installed to comply 
with state requirements. Another 
stumbling block which has to be over- 
come is a state law (somewhat Victor- 
ian in its conception of the fragility 
of the fair sex) which says that a 
woman may not be required to lift 
weights over 25 pounds! 

An experiment of the pool training 
program with visual aids for the train- 
ing of new trainees i$ proving success- 
ful. These visual aids are motion pic- 


Peacetime engineer yesterday 
WAR ENGINEER TODAY 


Peacetime engineer tomorrow || 


| 
Hes a busy man these days 


In peace or war railroads in America are 
indispensable. Freight volume has increased 
PY, 98% in three years—more than six million _| 


Railroading is only one 
of many essential factors 
that contribute toward 
making the Toledo area 
Ohio’s DOUBLE - VALUE 
market .. . Industry and 
agriculture form a stable 
market for today — and 
for the future. 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Railroad workers have always been well 
paid and there is every reason to believe 
railroad employment will continue steady 
after peace is won. 


Will your product be remembered by these 
busy men of war? 


Will products that are by-words today 
be BU Y-words tomorrow? 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


soldiers have been transported in the U.S. | 
since war began. 


And Toledo is one of the nation’s largest 
railroad centers. More than 8,000 highly | 
paid railroad workers make their homes in 

Toledo—their annual wages amount to over. | 
eighteen million dollars. | 


tures (35 mm) of actual workers er 

gaged in the operations being taugh: 
The pictures were taken in the plant 

by the pool manager. Top men s 
given skilled work were chosen to pos 

for the shots (usually on Sundays) 

Mr. Ennes emphasizes the generosit 

and co-operative spirit of the men who 
thus make available to others—trainee:s 
who may eventually go into job com 
petition with them—their hard 
earned skills and experience. Wit 

visual aids, the difficulty of nomen 
clature in training is overcome. Work 
ers who train others not always are a! 
home with words. Even if they are, 
pictures of actual performance are im 
bedded into trainees’ minds more 
quickly and more indelibly than words 
ever could. 

The work undertaken at the present 
time by this co-operative is chiefly 
construction of ship furniture, canton- 
ment outfitting, and insulation work 
aboard ship (ship’s joiner work). Be- 
cause of the military nature of the 
work, the pool does not advertise the 
money value of the contracts it has 
undertaken, but they are described as 
“substantial” and the members feel 
“well satisfied,’ since eight months 
ago they were faced with extinction 
or to marking time until the war's end. 


“The Chain Is As Strong...” 


One of the points emphasized 
strongly by Mr. Ennes, and constantly 
kept in mind by those in charge, is 
the maintenance of the collective struc- 
ture of the organization. 

“We avoid building up a heavy ad- 
ministrative overhead, considering it 
decidedly inadvisable. Our aim is to 
strengthen each plant in itself and not 
to weaken the plant and strengthen 
the superstructure—which would have 
to be scrapped after the war.” 

The post-war period is kept in mind 
in all of this pool’s operations, for the 
management believes that resumption 
of competition will then be required. 
“For instance,’ Mr. Ennes points out, 
“the pool, as such, does not do any 
purchasing. One of the plants will do 
the buying for all the plants in their 
pool requirements, and the material 
is then distributed.” Even in such 
matters as managerial office work, and 
in all paper work, the greatest econ- 
omy is observed. If Mr. Ennes has to 
dictate letters, he calls upon the steno- 
graphic staff of the various plants. 
This practical absence of pool super- 
structure is not “average,” in so far as 
the northern California pools are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Ennes’ experience with pooling 
operations leaves him enthusiastic. !1e 
believes that, properly handled, their 
function is economical. Recently ‘1¢ 
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w.s quoted as saying: ‘To relieve con- 
g:stion of trans-country shipments, we 
must have more sub-contracting and 
more pools. Scores of items shipped 
here from eastern plants for use in 
this port—such as ship furniture— 
could be made right here, saving ship- 
ping space and speeding the date of 
delivery. Procurement officers say they 
don’t know an item’s destination, but 
they should find out. We are wasting 
freight space.” Mr. Ennes says that he 
has noticed that the various govern- 
ment procurement agencies show a 
tendency to recognize pools as ‘‘prime 
contractors,” on a parity with large 
single manufacturers, and this he con- 
siders a good sign. 

Mr. Ennes, a graduate engineer, 
was superintendent of a war-born 
shipyard in New York State during 
what he calls ‘the other war.’’ Before 


that he served as assistant to the pro- | 


duction engineer at Remington Arms 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. After the war 
he went to Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
at what is now Port Chicago, Cal., 
where he was inside superintendent. 


Later, he was secretary-manager of a 


cabinet manufacturers’ trade associa- 
tion, also part owner and operator of 
a local manufacturing plant. In work- 
ing with employes, he is definitely, 
“one of the men’; in labor negotia- 


tions, he never has had his workers go | 


out on strike, “and I don’t give any- 
thing away,” he says. 


Limited Co-op Type 


Another type of pool, a limited co- 
operative, is the San Francisco De- 
fense Works, Inc. It started with 11 
members, and now has 22 with some 
2,500 employes between them, and six 
prime contracts. Edward Schomberg 
“sales manages’’ the association, which 
operates with an entrance fee and 
monthly dues of $25, $50 and $75, 
depending on the size of the firm. Its 
president, Edward Landels, says the 
member firms operated pre-war plants 
doing business as sheet metal, die cast- 
ing, machine, and screw machine 
shops. They have one enameling com- 
pany, one wooden box company, and 
one fibre box company. 

The group originally organized in 
connection with one particular job for 
ordnance. The job was finally taken 
in the name of one of the firms. The 
WPB suggested a pool, which subse- 
quently was formed. The advantage 
to the group, says Mr. Landels, is 
that the manager is in constant contact 
wiih the procurement agencies. Its 
purpose is primarily to provide a me- 
diim by which business may be dis- 
triouted to the smaller firms. It pro- 
vices centralized information and con- 
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rials, and priority information, pools 
experienced, and would provide pool 
facilities if needed. Buying so far is 
individual. Members meet once a week 
for lunch. The pool operates as a 
prime contractor, and the members 
participate in contracts as sub-contrac- 
tors according to their facilities. One 
of the largest contracts ran to over a 
quarter of a million. Most members 
are getting continuous business. In 
addition, this pool has helped to place 
a proportion of its business with non- 
member firms. This also is on a non- 
profit basis. 


Manager Schomberg says that, 
while smaller plants may not be able 
to handle complex jobs, often they 
can turn out simple work—repair jobs, 
for instance—faster and better than 
large firms, even to under-bidding 
“million-dollar plants.” 

Monterey Bay Industries, Inc., with 
32 member shops, employing about 
550 workers, is credited with saving 
the business lives of these shops and 
benefiting an entire area. “We started 
in January of this year,” says C. S. 
Hutson, manager of the Monterey 
group, without any knowledge that 


EN from the Ozark hills, 
Kentucky’s blue grass and 
the mid-west prairie have come 
to Detroit, 336,000 strong since 
1940 to work in the great muni- 
tion plants that roar out their 
round-the-clock production 
song. 


No other American city has 
grown so fast, says the Cen- 
sus Bureau. And the end is 
not yet. And so we say... 
Detroit is a brand new town. 
You have to approach it differ- 
ently in selling than ever be- 
fore. Here are 2,710,000 people 
in a compact metropolitan area 
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earning wages that to many 
seems like some strange dream 
come true. 


Gince the great trek to De- 

troit started in 1940, The 
Free Press has added over 
60,000 families to its reader- 
roster, representing nearly a 
quarter million people. Its own- 
ership has changed—its hold 
on Detroit was never more se- 
cure nor so soundly based. 
Plan WELL for Detroit in the 
months ahead. The Free Press 
can help you sell more and at 
LOWEST COST. 
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such a thing as a pool was in exist 
ence.”” The members of the organiza- 
tion were chiefly automobile repair 
shops and small machine shops. A 
plant might occasionally build a truck 
or a trailer, an hydraulic scraper, or 
buy a caterpillar and convert it in ac- 
cordance to the needs of the agricul- 
tural area it serves. They had sheet 
metal works and similar shops. The 
bulk of the pre-war work, however, 
could be classified as repair,—targely 
automobile repair. The practical sus- 
pension of the automobile industry 
signed the death warrant for most of 
these shops, located around Monterey 
Bay. They soon began to feel a lack 
of work. 


One Man’s Initiative 


Mr. Hutson, a business executive 
of 30 years’ standing, engaged in 
manufacturing, banking, and mining 
Operations in a presidential capacity in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Then 
he more or less retired and, for his 
own information, he started a survey 
of what the war was doing to the 
small plants in the Santa Cruz sec- 
tion of northern California where he 
was staying. “I saw the conditions 
which were being forced on these 
communities,” he said, ‘‘and it seemed 
to me something could and should be 
done to help them and to save them 
from business stagnation.” 

On his own initiative, Mr. Hutson 
undertook a survey of 60 or more 
shops and plants in the Monterey Bay 
area. He took his information to the 
WPB. A town hall meeting called in 
Watsonville, central to the area sur- 
veyed, brought out about 100 plant 
representatives as well as John Tolan, 
now WPB pooling specialist, and a 
WPB engineer. This meeting led to 
the formation of an organization, now 
known as Monterey Bay Industries, 
Inc., to place its members in war work. 
An executive committee was elected. 
Later it was enlarged to include a 
board of directors. Mr. Hutson was 
named manager of the organization 
and he opened contact offices in San 
Francisco last March for the purpose 
of maintaining continuous contact with 
procurement officers in San Francisco 
and in Washington. 

To date, these small plants collec- 
tively have won several hundred thou 
sand dollars’ worth of contracts, and 
they have submitted a quotation on 4 
million-and-a-quarter of additiona! 
work (one contract). 

Mr. Hutson finds ‘this work muci: 
like ordinary business except that 
is more dependent on cohesive orga’ 
ization of the plants and their willin; 
ness to subordinate their individual a 
tivities to the group organization 
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This group has a provision in its 
igreement with members which states 
that no member may resign from the 
pool while he is working on a contract. 
This prevents the “lone wolf” who 
joins the group for self-interest only, 
from returning to his brand of rugged 
individualism the moment he gets a 
substantial job. Experience has found 
that this attitude is poor business from 
the long range point of view, for the 
non-cooperative plant later usually 
finds itself in trouble again. 
Financing, buying, bookkeeping, 
should all be handled through the 
pool, not by individual plants, for 
best results, Mr. Hutson believes. ‘“By 
centralized buying, we have saved con- 
siderably,” he says. ‘The best and 
most practical policy is to buy as a 
group, waiving established individual 
set-ups. We believe we have proved 
the success of co-operative buying. 
More sources of supply are open to 
the pool, and it has price advantages 
that individuals may not claim.”” One 
of the big jobs to be taken into con- 
sideration in concentrated manage- 
ment is the question of bookkeeping. 
On cost-plus jobs this is especially 
necessary in order to meet all the re- 
quirements of the government agen- 


cies. 


Co-op Spirit Speeds Work 


Mr. Hutson says: “We have found 
our plants willing to work with one 
another even though, formerly, 
strained relations existed. They now 
are willing to admit that it is sound 
business sense to work together in a 
spirit of co-operation. The Government 
could not seek out and award to in- 
dividual firms the contracts they could 
handle, but a central management can 
seli to government procurement agen- 
cies the abilities of a group of plants, 
and give those plants the benefit of 
group experience. 

In the matter of financing, the pool 
also has great advantages, in the ex- 
perience of the Monterey group. “We 
have found that the law permits fi- 
nancing through government channels 
on contracts in such a manner as to 
offer no hazards. It is interesting that 
our particular financial problems were 
handled by a little bank in our area 
with a loaning limit of less than $15,- 
000. Through the approval of gov- 
ernment agencies, it was enabled to 
hindle on behalf of the Government 
Cose to $200,000 in a loan on one 
contract alone. If we needed addi- 
tional financing, we could get it from 
t'e same source.” Mr. Hutson be- 
l-ves all pools should arrange their 
haamcing through the group, not in- 
“vidually, but it is a prerogative that 
t!- firms are often loath to surrender. 
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This group is willing to co-operate 
by loaning one another men and facili- 
ties if the need should arise, but thus 
far-it has not been necessary. 

Mr. Hutson says the co-operative 
not only helped its members to remain 
in business, but “took them out of 
competition with other shops in the 
smaller brackets,” thus benefiting these 
still smaller businesses and indirectly 
their communities, “Practically all the 
Monterey Bay shops are busy with 
local work.” 

“We have met no opposition to 
this co-operative type of activity. It 


is just common sense.” Respect for 
the group's integrity is predominantly 
responsible for this attitude, Mr. Hut- 
son believes. Contrary to the views 
of other pool managers, this one be- 
lieves that the lessons in co-operation 
learned now may be applied after the 
war. ‘We will need the pool whether 
we have boom or depression. In boom 
times we need the co-operative spirit 
and its lessons to fully utilize man- 
power and facilities. In depression 
times there is need to conserve them; 
bring plants together, and to give buy- 
ing advantages and benefits of group 


Day and night, 3-mile- 
a-minute AIR EXPRESS is 


saving precious time here 


on the home front flying 


vital war supplies, to help 


You do not need a priority to ship by 
AIR EXPRESS, but if you have war pro- 
=== duction shipments requiring priorities, 
they will be granted. Phone Railway 
Express Agency, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, 
or any air line. 
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experience.’ While laws may curtai 
some of the pool’s activities, this is ; 
technical question which is subject t 
modification. If our purposes ar 
maintained on a high level, I doubt i! 
our aims would be in opposition to o 
in violation of sound business princi 
ples.” 

Sacramento War Industries, Inc 
given WPB approval in July of thi 
year, is successfully taking on the Type 
C contracts from Mare Island Navy 
Yard. This group of 32 plants with 
approximately 700 employes, large 
repair and machine 
shops, is finding its place in the wa: 
picture by dismantling war-damaged 
battleships and farming out the re 
pair jobs to the member shops. A 
moving spirit is T. R. Lester, of Leste 
Motors, and its manager, Leonard 
D'Ooge. 

Central California War Industries 
Inc., at Fresno, comprised of 20 firms 
with 339 employes, is regarded by 
government men as “‘very, very suc- 
cessful.” 


Small Group Wins Big Job 


Peninsular War Products, Inc., ts 
small. It has nine plants, totalling 215 
workers. Nevertheless, its engineers, 
finding the job specifications for a 
certain type of signal poles to be such 
that they could get only small produc- 
tion, asked for and were granted a 
change which would result in greater 
production. This group, approved by 
the WPB in July, has been given a 
large contract. 

Among the remaining pools are: 
Defense Manufacturing Pool, Inc., 
(Marin County) with six firms, 125 
workers; Kearn County War Indus- 
tries, Inc., 33 members, employing 
247 workers; Yuba-Sutter Defense 
Works, Inc., 55 firms, 392 employes; 
Stockton Co-ordinated Manufacturers, 
Inc., with 12 members employing 77 
men; San Francisco Garment Manu- 
facturers, Inc., 6 firms, 410 workers; 
Yolo-Solano Industries, Inc. 21 
plants, 95 workers; Oakland War In- 
dustries, Inc., 7 firms, 451 workers: 
Associated War Contractors, Inc., 10 
firms; 770 workers; Lodi United Man- 
ufacturers Corp., 16 firms, 63 workers; 
San Jose Manufacturers, Inc., 22 
plants, 360 workers. 

WPB’s pooling expert, John H. To- 
lan, says that while most of these 
firms, by pooling, have been prevented 
from losing money they never could 
have recovered, or actually kept in 
business, the pool idea is ‘‘not a res- 
cue mission” for business. They must 
prove their usefulness to the war <'- 
fort and, by and large, they are doing 
so. “If a given job fits their facilitics, 
they may produce at less cost because 
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of their lower overhead.”’ Another im- 
portant point: if shops experienced in 

ismantling and repair work can over- 
j,aul some equipment brought up from 
the bottom of Pearl Harbor or wher- 
ever, that much scrap material has 
been added to our production. 

The Henry J. Kaiser Co., is using 
certain pools to build a tank landing 
shi 

Mr. Tolan mentions among the ad- 
vantages of the pools the following: 
Procurement agencies may deal with a 
pool procurement chief rather than 
with a great many small shops; there 
are instances where a co-operative’s 
board of directors can make a quicker 
decision than can a large company 
out of Chicago or New York; financ- 
ing of jobs is simplified and made 
safer, even performance bonds may be 
arranged if required, and on cost-plus 
jobs pools may hire qualified account- 
ants to analyze costs, making sure that 
individual members receive just prof- 
its. Where they desire. government 
ofthcers may deal with a single member 
of a pool in some cases. Pooling pur- 
chases mean lower costs for all. Where 
engineering and development work is 
needed in connection with a job, it 
can be and is provided. Mr. Tolan 
quotes a pool manager as saying: “We 
are all paying initiation fees and 
monthly dues to bear the cost of sell- 
ing our facilities to the Government. 
If part of that cost is engineering and 
development work, we can hire it done 
out of the pool treasury.” 


Pooling Expedites Work 

While making no claims that pool- 
ing will be able to solve all of Cali- 
fornia’s idle plant problems, Mr. To- 
lan goes so far as to say: “It is a sound 
and proven method to do a better sell- 
ing job with the Government, and it 
provides a new auxiliary technique in 
bidding for a negotiated contract.” 
Pointing out that ‘‘the Pacific Coast is 
an area short of production tools,” 
with “remaining idle capacity” spread 
over ‘‘railroad shops, oil fields, mines 
and small towns,” and since ‘‘adminis- 
tratively the Government never can 
lead these plants individually by the 
hand and into war work,’’ Mr. Tolan 
says, “some way must be found to 
handle their capacity co-operatively 
and collectively.” He believes that an 
approved ‘‘war production  associa- 
tion,” or pool, is the most suitable 
Means at present and says “any group 
of plants that can show production ca- 
acity’”” may be certified for such a 
pool. 

And remember—this pooling will 
ai’ not only the companies themselves, 
an! the area in which they are located 

ut the nation’s war and post-war 
eh orts 
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Correction 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


On page 21, of your April 1942 Survey 
of Buying Power, I noticed at the bottom 
of the first column, the statement that 90% 
of the families in Westchester County 
were in the ‘$1,500 Preferred Family’’ 
group. You indicate the relative impor- 
tance of this fact by further stating: ‘This 
is the highest percentage for any major 
county in the country.” 

As a resident of Nassau County, I was 
interested in finding Nassau’s standing. 
Using both your formula and your figures, 
Nassau has a higher percentage of its 
population in the “$1,500 Preferred Fam- 
ily’” group than Westchester. More than 
91% of Nassau’s families are in the pre- 


ferred group. 

Won't you show that Nassau is one point 
up on Weinthniie—a8 least in “Income 

Preferred Group” studies? 
LesTER M. MALITZ, 
Vice-President, 
Warwick & Lecrer, Inc. 
New York City 


(Somehow or other the figures guiding 
the tabulating machine used in comparing 
the material for the April 10 Survey of 
Buying Power must have slipped, for Mr. 
Malitz’s contention that 91% of Nassau’s 
family are in the ‘$1,500 Preferred Family 
Group” is quite correct. Consequently, 
we should not have said that Westchester’s 
90% “is the highest percentage for any 
major county in the country.”"—THE Epb- 
ITORS.) 


PASS THE 
MONKEY 
WRENCH, 
HONEY 


With hundreds of women, old and young, turn- 
ing to war work, Alice Seneff of our woman's 
staff, wrote a series of articles on War Training 
courses sponsored by the government. Result— 
enrollment in war training classes skyrocketed. 
Pittsburgh women are earning and spending 
more money than ever before and.... 


PITTSBURGH WOMEN READ THE 


Pittsburgh 


Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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This six-color window display is a “silent salesman” for it is a “stopper” 
even when grouped with myriad items in syndicate store windows. 


Sales Policies That Won Variety 
Store Leadership for “Betty Lou” 


Columbia Products Corp. has concentrated for 25 years on a 


short line and one market. They know that market so thoroughly 


that no competitor is able to challenge their position. 


BY A. 


SIRIS 


President, Columbia Products Corp., 


New York City 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Co- 

lumbia Products Corp. manu- 

factured and sold its first gross 

of powder puffs in the syndi- 
cate market; today we sell 86.7% of 
all the puffs sold to syndicate or variety 
stores. In short, almost nine out of 
ten puffs sold in syndicate and variety 
stores are Columbia’s. 

We've secured this distribution, not 
through the use of legerdemain, but 
through a sound selling platform 
based on the principles of advertising, 
sales promotion, selling methods, and 
timeliness, as applied to our business. 

Immediately after World War I it 
was obvious that the jobber or the 
wholesaler was losing control of his 
sales to the big retailer. Travel became 
simplified, railroad rates were reduced. 
Hence, manufacturers felt that they 
could reach these retail outlets at a 
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reduced cost of distribution and at 
the same time control their sale by 
means of practically owning the re- 
tail outlets. At that time the chain 
stores were starting to blcom and nat- 
urally became part of this retail dis- 
tribution picture. 

After 25 years we find that the job- 
ber really has lost much of his punch 
except in cases where the drug jobber 
becomes a distributor to small drug 
trade and the notion jobber fills the 
needs of the small variety store. 

Over the years, banks, too, saw the 
possibility of variety stores’ growth 
and were eager to lend young 
syndicates money in order to have them 
expand. Today F. W. Woolworth 
Co. has 2,000 stores, S. S. Kresge 
Co., 700. Those manufacturers who 
have catered to these chains over the 
years have learned their way of do- 


We feel that we have 
kept abreast of chain store develop 
ments and to back this up, we estab 


ing business. 


lished the slogan, “intensified de 
tailed manufacture to be followed 
through into intensified detailed sales, 
as the key to our business policy. 

We want that syndicate market, no 
only because it includes names like 
Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, Liggett 
and Walgreen, but because those name: 
all spell mass distribution. We know 
there are thousands of stores through 
out the country to serve as outlets anc 
that listings to stock those outlets 
means our success. 

Here are the main planks in ou 
sales platform: 

1. Advertising: We agree with th 
old adage, “The customer will buy 
an advertised product in place of one 
that is unadvertised.”’ Therefore that 
is the cardinal factor in the building 
of our sales. 


Ads Pre-Sell Puffs 


Naturally, our men can’t approach a 
syndicate buyer and hope to obtain 
carte blanche merely because of abil- 
ity to deliver. We have a good prod- 
uct; we have tried hard to give good 
value without stint. 

Our puffs and bags, however, are 
but two out of many thousands of 
items carried by syndicate stores. We 
naturally do not want Betty Lou puffs 
to be lost in the shuffle. Syndicate 
stores are basically merchandise out- 
lets. If they advertise, they can only 
advise the consumer that they carry a 
multitude of items; it became our job 
to shout through advertising that our 
puffs and bags are among that mul- 
titude of items. 

Our advertising philosophy is em- 
bodied in one word: pre-sell. Thus, 
the largest single item in our merchan- 
dising budget is the appropriation for 
advertising. Our advertisements ap- 
pear in 23 magazines reaching.a com- 
bined reading public of more than a 
quarter billion. We use Life, Glam- 
our, Mademoiselle, and Modetn Mag- 
azines among others. When a woman 
enters a syndicate store, we want her 
to look at once for our Betty Lou 
products. 

After all, when a buyer lists a prod- 
uct, he lists also three to five makers 
of that product. We are in constant 
competition in the buyer’s office and 
more particularly on the counters, 
where it counts most. Powder puts 
and cosmetic bags look pretty much 
alike. Columbia is proud to put its 
name on its products, however. Fur- 
thermore, one cannot gainsay the fact 
that the intensive universal advertising 
efforts of the past quarter century «re 
now paying dividends. Men 
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The population of Greater Kansas City and the in- 
dustrial areas contiguous to it has soared to record 
heights in the last year. 


Central location and easy accessibility are two of 
many factors contributing to this amazing expansion. 
Kansas City is the hub of all the great railway sys- 
tems operating in the Southwest. Twelve main trunk 
lines and their subsidiary lines deliver an endless 
stream of cargo both in passenger traffic and in freight 
to Kansas City’s terminals and depots. 


Kansas City enjoys similar advantages as a motor bus 
and aviation center. It is an easy city to reach and, 
being the “most inland” of all large cities, it is a 
logical choice for the location of many vital war in- 
dustries. 


Hand in hand with population growth have come sen- 
sational increases in spendable income. Not only are 
there more wage earners in Kansas City than ever 
before, but all workers, both new and old, are receiv- 
ing the highest wages ever paid to American labor. 


Glancing back over the record of retail sales in Kan- 


THE KANSAS 


ECEMBER 


Evening—317,735 


15. 1942 


KANSAS 


Morning—314,330 
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sas City for a few weeks we find gains over. corre- 
sponding weeks last year like these—up 15%, up 7%, 
up 39%, up 25%. up 46%, up 41%. Time after time 
Kansas City and the Kansas City federal reserve dis- 
trict have shown percentage gains that topped the 
nation. 


Here, indeed, is advertising opportunity—new con- 
centration of population, new levels of buying power, 
new industries, new needs—a surging, virile com- 
munity with those elements of change and growth 
that make it the nation’s most responsive market. 


Yes, The Star's circulation has kept pace. In all the 
territory in and around Kansas City, where factories 
are whirring and where vast new projects are under 
construction, The Star has away and by far the largest 
circulation in its history. 


The Star is glad to inform its advertisers that the 
newcomers to Kansas City are adding their names to 
its list of subscribers and that they, like the older Kan- 
sas City residents, are not only depending on The Star 
for news but are using its advertising columns for 
guidance in their major and minor purchases. 


CITY STAR. 


Sunday—327,383 
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women—particularly the latter—are 
advertising- and brand-minded. 

Despite the deprecatory term, ‘Five 
and Dime,” syndicate store customers 
look for well known brands. This 
is consumer acceptance, the driving 
force behind rapid turnover. Quick 
sale, quick repeat, and that sort of 
news about any product is rapidly and 
comprehensively disseminated through- 
out the chain. 

Plainly, then, Columbia's efforts are 
directed at the buying public, to 
create a demand for Betty Lou prod- 
ucts that will make it imperative for a 
buyer to list Betty Lou products. 

2. Sales Aids: We know that a 
buyer or store manager will give a 
product no encouragement unless it 
sells quickly off the counter and the 
sales repeat over and over again. Of 
great importance, too, is the fact that 
while the girl behind the counter is 
always ready to serve her customers; 
she is almost never allowed to recom- 
mend one brand as preferable to an- 


other. With such lack of encourage- 
ment for any single product, on the 
part of the store manager and the 
girl behind the counter, we naturally 
have had to depend upon creating con- 
sumer demand for our brand through 
the use of window displays, counter 
displays, demonstrations and sales 
training for the salespeople. 

a. Window Displays. Syndicate 
stores, in the main, use mass window 
displays. To catch the eye of the pas- 
serby or potential customers we have 
had to develop an outstanding tech- 
nique for our window displays. We 
use attractive six-color window dis- 
plays which we call our silent sales- 
men. These displays are sent to the 
stores every second month. 

b. Counter Displays. These are not 
very often permitted, as the chains 
prefer to carry a particular uniformity 
of display signs, which are also known 
as price cards. The usual counter 
display is 514” by 7”. 


c. Demonstrations. These are per- 


Mildred Bailey — “Afternoon 
Journal” Monday through 
Friday 1.15 p. m. 


RA 


0 MORE TURKEYS 


Oversold in one month! The famous 1790 Turkey Farm of 
Hudson, Mass. chose WTAG’s Mildred Bailey* for their first radio 
venture in September. Two orders were phoned in before the 
first broadcast ended. October’s supply and part of November's 
turkeys failed to outlast October broadcasts. Over 600 orders had 
to be turned down. 


Mildred Bailey had to announce: “Sorry, only Thanksgiving 
orders accepted” — good evidence of a sterling program and 
WTAG’s responsive Central New 
England market. 


SIT 


NBC BASIC RED NETWORK 


BERTHA BANNAN, Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


Owned and operated by The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
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Betty Lou puffs are 

FT - 
Yet they A SOFT: 
Keep a fresh supply handy 
Buy them in convenient 
economical Multi-Pockages 
At better stores everywhere 


“Five and Dime” customers are brand- 
conscious, and consistent advertising 
must be used to establish brand names. 


mitted and usually work well with a 
complete range of beauty aids. Here, 
as in the case of window displays, the 
manufacturer must obtain permission 
from the buyer. 

d. Sales Training. This is not per- 
mitted by the chains other than for 
their own use—after all, chain store 
counters display their products very 
openly to create immediate impulse 
buying. Hence the mere question, 
“Can I help you please,” should be 
sufficient. 

3 Selling Methods: The value of 
large variety accounts like F. W. 
Woolworth and others is great. We 
believe that the average salesman 's 
not equipped to handle these accounts. 
In our organization, it is the officers 
of our company, who have been trained 
to have a perfect understanding o! 
every phase of the business who de«! 
with the main offices of the large syn- 
dicates. Our salesmen, call on the 
smaller variety stores. These men 
work throughout the country, with 
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managers in key districts. We try to 
teach them every angle of our business. 
Every advertising campaign is out- 
lined thoroughly to them. Sales sta- 
tistics, broken down simply, are also 
part of their records. In fact, this 
information is sent directly to the 
front office from the various depart- 
ment heads. There it is correlated, 
digested and interpreted, after which 
it is sent to the salesmen. Hence 
they have an air of quiet confidence 
that bespeaks a thorough knowledge 
of a job to be done. Their sales story 
is based on a book that tells the cus- 
tomer practically everything contained 
in this article, profusely illustrated 
with photos of our factory employes 
actually engaged in the manufacture 
of our products. It packs a wallop. 


Restrictions Force Changes 


4: Timeliness: The war has, of 
course, affected us considerably. Many 
of our key men are in the service or 
about to enter. Priorities, ceilings and 
other restrictions have presented vari- 
ous problems and difficulties. Con- 
servation of manpower and materials 
are of paramount importance. Our 
designers, therefore, are working dili- 
gently to develop packages that will 
give greater value, if possible, and, at 
the same time, utilize a minimum of, 
say, packaging materials, such as cel- 
lophane. 

Sales heads, purchasing heads and 
production heads, working as a team 
with designers, confer daily. As an 
example, we are about to promote a 
six-puffs-for-25 cents package that is 
the result of such research and in- 
vestigation. It serves to keep up dol- 
lar sales volume and promotes a 25 
cent sale in place of one for ten cents. 
We used washed X-ray film which 
can be had in place of new acetate. 

Columbia has a trafic department 
that follows closely every directive of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Shipping space is not abundant. Ship- 
ments are made up and routed to 
utilize every inch of freight car or 
truck space allowed. 

In 25 years of serving the syndi- 
cates, we have worked hard to build 
up an efficient organization. We have 
exercised every effort not merely to 
xeep abreast of syndicate developments, 

nut always to be one jump ahead. 

We advertise our products with a 
sreat deal of pride, but we realize 

hat we can promote, advertise and 
ublicize until the atmosphere be- 
omes turgid with potential sales, but 

our product does not match the 

iperiority emphasized in our adver- 
sing, we will fail. We don’t want 
msumers to remember our product 
ist to be sure mot to buy it again. 


1942 


YECEMBER 15, 


Metropolitan Moments . . . .... «ss 


“Mush along, Philip! Remember, you said you’d 


by Wisdo 


m 
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do anything for a gift bottle of Calvert Reserve!” 


If you want all your friends pulling for you, just spread the word that Calvert 
Reserve is on your holiday gift list. For this extra-quality whiskey has a magnifi- 
cent “soft” flavor all its own. AND a wonderful way of blending with—rather than 
overpowering —the other ingredients in mixed drinks. For holiday giving or holi- 
day hospitality, make it Calvert Reserve...“‘the choicest you can give or serve.” 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


GET YOUR SHARE OF 


AKRON’S RETAIL SALES 


FOR JANUARY, 1943 


$16,150,000 .. . 
Akron 


forecast 


retail 
by 


Sales Management's High 


that’s the 


sales figure 
Spot Cities for the first 
month of the New Year. 
It's a 21% increase over 
the 

the highest per-cent gain 
forecast among all Ohio 


same month in 1942 


cities —— and 15.2% more 
than the national average 
gain forecast. 


Akron deserves a place 
high on your advertising 
list for 1943. You get 
complete coverage of this 
free-spending market at 
one low cost by using the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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How Companies in Many Fields 


Cultivate the Negro Market 


Standard Oil. Continental Oil. 


Pabst, Beech-Nut, Philip Morris 


and General Electric are typical of the big-name firms that are 


enjoying substantial sales from the Negro market by employing 


Negro specialists, demonstrators and salesmen. 


BY DAVID 


S your product one for national 

distribution? Are you getting 

full use of your production out- 

put? What are you doing for 
post-war consumer demand that will 
effectively employ your widened pro- 
duction facilities? These and many 
other questions are plaguing many 
manufacturers of durable and consum- 
er goods today. 

Your planning today for the peace 
tomorrow will largely determine your 
survival in the tremendous post-war 
rush for customers to buy the many 
products which will then be put in 
manufacture. One important market 
cannot be ignored—America's 13,- 
000,000 Negroes. 

The Negro market, which in 1939 
spent nearly six billion dollars, will 
greatly increase its buying power after 
the war, due to the widely expanded 
employment gains made during the 
war in nearly every industry. Much 
of the gain made will be a result of 
Negro integration in labor unions and 
other organized labor groups. 

From the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer, this is of extreme importance. 
The Negro market looms larger as the 
need for full cultivation of every 
American consumer becomes apparent. 

To more readily see the value of this 


J. 


SULLIVAN 


those companies that are sales leaders 
in the Negro market because of wise 
employment of Negro specialists in 
sales promotion and merchandising; 
that have enviable performance rec- 
ords now in the field of selling and 
distribution. 

One of the earliest pioneers in the 
field is the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. Seven years ago Standard Oil 
employed James A. Jackson, former 
chief of the Business Bureau of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Today, Standard Oil enjoys 
25% of all the gasoline and oil sales 
to Negro consumers; has over 400 
Negro-owned stations and would have 
shown an increase of unusual propor- 
tions for 1942 were it not for Pearl 
Harbor. 

Thinking in terms of dollar volume, 
Negro motorists used $7,000,000 
worth of gasoline and oil in 1940. In 
gallons that represents over 6,500,000 
unit gallons. 

Other gasoline companies also have 
enjoyed remarkable success in the Ne- 
gro market. Continental Oil Co. of 
Oklahoma has an able representative, 
Dudley Luck, who travels its Negro 
market areas. Like Standard Oil, it 
too enjoys large sales. It would be 
safe to estimate its share of the mar- 


market, let us look at the records of ket at about 20%. Shell Union Oil 
* * i : * 
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Corp. has Negro salesmen and Negro 
sales supervisors; consequently, it has 
a large slice of the Negro business. 

Certainly with cars costing less in 
post-war years, Negro ownership of 
cats will nearly double likewise, the 
sales of gas and oil. 

But will you be ready to get your 
share of the business then? 

Yes, if you include in your plans « 
Negro specialist to develop the market 
for you. 

Consider the record of Pabst Sales 
Co., for instance. Five years ago Pabst 
business among Negroes was rela 
tively insignificant, despite the fact 
that beer consumption among Negroes 
is high. William B. Graham did a 
job in Ohio, then moved to Chicago to 
work for a distributor. Edwin L. 
Morris, vice-president in charge of 
advertising and director of sales pro 
motion for Pabst, conceived an idea. 
He said, ‘‘Let’s hire William B. Gra 
ham and put him in charge of the en 
tire Negro market.”’ 


Sales to Negroes Soar 


Pabst hired Mr. Graham and _ its 
sales in the Negro market have soared 
ever since. Here are the results of 
his work in Harlem, New York City’s 
Negro community: 

Mr. Graham came to New York in 
the Winter of 1941. He surveyed the 
field, then put a Negro salesman in 
the Harlem territory. Pabst sales for 
Harlem in the entire year of 1940 
amounted to 15,000 cases. But in 
May, 1942, Pabst sold over 12,000 
cases of beer in the same territory. 
Pabst moved from fourth place into 
first place, nudging the formidable 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., out of that po 
sition. 

Budweiser sold 90,000 cases of pre- 
mium beer in Harlem the first nine 
months of 1941. Sales certainly, and 
huge sales, too! 

Now, Pabst has two Negro sales- 
men in New York City, a $60,000 
radio program with Negro talent and 
its sales are increasing. 

Their position in the Negro market 
is the same throughout the country. 

In the food field, too, there are ex 
amples of highly successful selling 
the-Negro-market campaign. Beech 
Nut Packing Co., for instance, in 
1938, started to employ Negro dem 
onstrators who first concentrated on 
crackers, then coffee, and in 194! 
went out into the market to put over 
Beech-Nut soups and baby food. 

Records show that they did a mar 
velous job on both. 

Distribution of the soups was faci 
itated by using a full-color sample:, 
and repeat sales to the retailer wer 
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BULLION DOLLAR WAR CONTRACT CITIES | 


ndustrial Areas in Which War Contracts Let Between 


| | 
Millions 


erent Millions 
of Dollars June, 1940, and June, 1942, Exceeded | Billion Dollars of Doliars 
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Note: Figures for Frisco Include Oakland 


Figures for Seattle Include Tacoma 


REPRODUCED FROM SALES MANAGEMENT 


Buffalo is No. 1 U.S. Market 


Among Industrial Areas of 750,000 or More Population 


In primary War Contracts awarded to June, 1942—Buffalo ranks 5th 
among all cities that have received over $1,000,000,000 in War Contracts 
. . but in relation to the size of the area—Buffalo is first .. with nearly 


2% billion dollars—or $2,572 for every man, woman and child in the 


district. 


Buffalo Gains Steady and Substantial 


* Factory Payrolls are now indexed at 340 


* Factory Employment is now indexed at 204 


* Average Weekly Earnings 


Have Increased from 


$27.05 to $45.23—or 67.2% 


Using as a base the averages of the years 1935-1939 — 100 


The Flow of Merchandise 


he Courier-Express has available very exhaustive studies to 
s¢ aS a guide to reach and adequately influence this tre- 
1endous amount of potential buying power. 


t is important to know the speed of the current in steering 
ur merchandise craft through this important area. 


CEMBER 15, 


1942 


There has been no wild influx of population . . . per- 
haps a gain of not over 10% ... so more people per 
family are employed, resulting in far greater family 
unit income than is shown by the increase in average 
weekly earnings by individuals. 


Increases in family incomes are far more 
important than increases in individual incomes. 


The Buffal, 


Courier-Express 
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immediately attained. 

The demonstrators’ success with 
baby foods made the company double 
baby food sales to Negro consumers. 
How? With specialized merchandising 
to Negro doctors and mothers, tying 
in with the local retailers. It was done, 
of course, with a Negro field repre- 
sentative. 

Probably one of the most competi- 
tive industries today is the tobacco in- 
dustry. But Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Inc., through good use of J. Sandifer, 
backed up with effective merchandis- 
ing support, and advertising in Negro 
papers, increased sales 30% in one 
year in New York City’s Negro mar- 
ket. The company jumped in 1941 
from seventh position to fourth posi- 


tion in cigarettes sold to Negro smok- 
ers. 

Another example: that of Gordon 
Baking Co. In 1938 that firm em- 
ployed a Negro merchandising man, 
William G. Black, and a Negress, 
Mrs. Ralph Sharper, to cover the Ne- 
gro market of New York City. As 
a result of this continuous, special ef- 
fort, Gordon Baking Co. is now first 
in a market in which consumers buy 
more than $3,000,000 worth of white 
bread a year. 

You might say, “But I sell durable 
goods.” Here is an answer which 
means dollars and cents to you: 

Though Negroes in 1935 made up 
only 8% of Detroit’s population, the 
General Electric Co., sales of durable 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Ceoece F. Boorn, Pubshe}- 


BLOCK ame ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


RETAIL SALES UP 
15.8% th Worcester 


According to Sales Management’s preliminary estimates 
for the calendar year 1942 as compared with the year 
previous, Worcester’s retail sales will show a gain of 15.8 
per cent — $19,750,000 — over the city’s own high figures 
for prosperous 1941. Worcester’s percentage gain is the 
highest of any Massachusetts city listed, and tops the 
average U. S. gain by 4.8 per cent. 


Buying power climbs steadily in this solidly prosperous 
market — the heart of industrial New England. The Worcester 
Market — city and suburban — is effectively covered by The 
Telegram-Gazette ALONE. Circulation more than 138,000 
daily. Population: City 193,694. City and Retail Zone 440,770. 
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goods to Negro purchasers were 13¢ 
of G-E’s total business done in th 
city. Yes, it’s a market for washe: 
ironers, refrigerators, ranges and va 
uum cleaners. 

In Philadelphia, the General Ele 
tric distributor, through Negro sale 
men, sold over $250,000 worth of a) 
pliances yearly. The other companiec 
General Motors Corp., Kelvinat: 
Division, |Nash-Kelvinator Cor 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp 
etc., had Negro salesmen, too. Of 1: 
terest is the fact that white salesmen 
enjoyed added business because Nx 
groes knew that the companies en 
ployed Negro salesmen. 

When it is realized that Negro buy 
ing power in 1940 exceeded the total 
of the country’s total exports, then one 
can appreciate the size of the market 
figured in dollars and cents. 


Negro Specialists Spur Sales 
tw) 


Already manufacturers are looking 
ahead to peacetime and the resumption 
of civilian production. But the prob 
lem of getting the greatest good from, 
and use of, the vastly expanded pro- 
duction facilities now engaged in war 
work, is one of unusual magnitude. 

Since the fight for markets after V- 
Day will be terrific, no market need 
be overlooked. But your planning to- 
day to include Negro specialists in the 
sales and distribution picture certain- 
ly will insure your sales success with 
the consumer. 

Although many products are being 
rationed now, some national organiza- 
tions are maintaining dominant posi- 
tion in consumer preference and mass 
volume business by keeping their Ne- 
gro specialists actively engaged during 
the war period. A few such companies 
are Pepsi-Cola Co., Hoffman Beverage 
Co., Jacob Ruppert, Holman & Co. 
(Clabber Girl Baking Powder), Car- 
stairs Bros. Distilling Co., and Park 
& Tilford Import Corp. 

In this connection the Pepsi-Cola 
Co. is even expanding as is Neht- 
Corp. with Royal Crown Cola—so 
much so that they may be considered 
first in the Negro market. 

When the market is thought of in 
terms of dollars and cents, it is inter- 
esting to know that in 1939 the 29,- 
827 Negro-owned retail stores realized 
sales of $71,466,000. In this group 
more than 11,000 stores are purveyors 
of groceries, meats and vegetables. lor 
that year Negro consumers spent 51,- 
200,000 for toothpaste; $28,000,000 
for paint; $375,000,000 for automo- 
biles, of which 35% were new caf 
sales. In durable goods the estimated 
purchases by Negro consumers were 
in excess of $300,000,000. 
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Wisconsin Salesmen Organize 


\ “Cooperative Riders’ Club” 


Hotels lelp salesmen lick gas shortage by maintaining bulletin 


ALESMEN traveling out of 
Wausau, Wis., have organized 
what they call a Cooperative 
Riders’ Club. Wausau, with a 


population of about 28,000, claims to 


ve the home of 450 traveling sales- 


men. Nearby cities and towns boast 


»f several hundred others. With gaso- 
line rationing at hand, and tire prob- 
ems looming, the club has been or- 
ganized by the Wausau chapter of the 
United Commercial Travelers. 


The More. the Merrier 


More than 200 hotels in the ter- 
itory have joined the movement and 
will maintain bulletin boards on which 
salesmen will post their itineraries and 
sO arrange to travel in groups. 

Harry C. Schwarz, of Wausau, is 
lub chairman, A_ statement issued 
over his signature outlines the plan: 

‘1. The United Commercial Travel- 
ers feel it their patriotic duty to be 
of service to all commercial salesmen, 
members and non-members. 

2. There are no charges or fees of 
any kind for this service. 

“3. Each salesman should make ar- 
rangements now to share his car with 
his fellow traveler. 

‘4. The plan is to have three or 
tour salesmen group together and share 
their cars for equal periods of time 
imong their groups. 

“5. We shall have the full coop- 
eration of all leading hotels in posting 
trips of other salesmen on an up-to- 
the-minute bulletin board. 

“6. This complete cooperative plan 
an be of utmost service to all sales- 
nen if we plan our work and work 
nur plan. 

“7. The hotel (fill in name of ho- 
el) will act as central headquarters 

ith an up-to-the-minute bulletin 
oard. 

"8. Fill out a questionnaire today 
» we may arrange to be of service to 
yu. Don’t delay—time is short. 

“9. After questionnaires are re- 
immed, a meeting will be called to 
rm cooperative riding groups of 
ur own choosing wherever possible.” 
The questionnaire, with space for 
e salesman’s name and address, and 
ice for answering the questions, 
ts the information desired: 

1. Type of merchandise sold or 
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»oards for posting of itineraries. Men will cover territory in groups 


and will share cars for equal periods of time. 


the type of service to be rendered ? 
2. Route list of towns covered each 
week. (Attach separate list.) 
3. The number of weeks required 


in the past to cover your territory ? 

4. How many passengers will you 
accommodate ? 

When filled out, the questionnaire 
is to be mailed to Ray R. Tanck, Hall 
Garage Corp., Wausau, Wis. 

Each cooperating hotel is supplied 
with a yellow cardboard notice to be 
posted on the bulletin board. 

Newspapers throughout Wisconsin 
already are giving the plan whole- 
hearted support. Enthusiastic over the 
results of the plan, the national or- 
ganization of the U. C. T. is complet- 
ing plans to make the scheme nation- 
wide in scope. 
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Call the nearest Branham office or write: 
Research Dept., The Branham Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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version: 


The  garbage-collector’s 
eight more slopping-days till Christ- 
mas.” 


* * * 

Obviously, a Russian dancer should 

know his steppes. 
ok ok 

Heinrich Himmler spent some time 
recently on the pedal peninsula in an 
effort to get recalcitrant Italians into 
line. A case of the heel going to the 
boot, of course. 

* * * 

War-time slogan for the trucking 
industry: “Keep the home tires turn- 
ing.” 

* * 4 

| have heard Washington described 
as an elaborate insane asylum (and 
by a registered Democrat, at that). So 
this story coming from there may 
not be so dizzy as it sounds. It seems 
the files in a certain department were 
bulging to the overflow-point. Some- 
one suggested that the older material 
be chucked. 

Approval of the motion to clean 
out the over-accumulation went along 
the line, but met this incredible reac- 
tion from the man with the final say. 
“T'll agree to throw the stuff out,’ he 
is reported saying, ‘provided we keep 
carbon copies of it.” 

x * 

But this story is just a yarn: A weld- 
er, now in the chips, was giving a gal 
quite a rush. ‘What are your inten- 
tions toward my daughter,” the moth- 
er asked him, “honorable or other- 
wise ?”’ The welder beamed as he said: 
“You mean I have a choice ?”’ 

* *k * 

Strikers overplay the “‘pay”’ in “pa- 
triotism. 

* * * 

Morton Kanter, editor of the Ma- 
roon Bee, writes: “With the draft- 
boards rushing up reclassifications, 
young defense workers wonder wheth- 
er they're 2-B or not 2-B.” 

* * * 

Slogan for Mountain Valley Water: 

“Do it for the wife and kidneys.” 
* * * 

Dep't of Understatement: ‘Taxes 
won't end with war's end.’—Path- 
finder. 

* * * 

Why doesn’t somebody put vita- 

mins in cigarettes? 
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“A carload of blueprint-paper is re- 
quired for the plans for one 35,000- 
ton battleship. A few sheets are 
enough for the plans for the aerial tor- 
pedo that will sink it.”—Better Im- 
pressions. You're not kidding. 


“Home medication will take big 
leap, what with shortage of doctors,” 
predicts the Pathfinder. What makes 
you think self-diagnosis has been lan- 
guishing, Pal ? 


“Forgotten” is a cruel word. That's 
why the ancients taped their dead in 
preserving cerements . . . why moderns 
continue to erect monuments to them- 
selves in the local bone-yards. Nobody 
wants to be forgotten. 

* * * 

Did you think those empty ciggie 
packs on subway stairs and well-trav- 
eled footpaths were just tossed there 
casually by smokers? A great many 
of them are planted, believe me, by 
cigarette salesmen. It’s routine stuff, 
as you would know if you ever han- 
dled a tobacco account. 

* * * 


“The village of Chester in England 
was famed for its cheeses in Eliza- 
bethan days.” My home-town took its 
name from there, so go easy with those 
cracks about cheeses. 

Ouiz for Cub Reporters 

Chief: ‘““What is the Army-Navy E?” 

Cub: “Coveted.” 


Chief: “What are our battle-fronts ?”’ 
Cub: “'Far-flung.”’ 


Chief: ‘““And our Marines are .. .?” 
Cub: “Gallant.”’ 


Chief: ‘Production means what?” 
Cub: “Ships, guns, tanks, and planes.” 


Chief: “Class dismissed for now.” 
x * * 

I hope Chilton Publishing doesn’t 
run out of similes for the seller's mar- 
ket. Latest: seems to be the familiar 
gold-brick, with W. Shakespeare writ- 
ing the headline: “All that glisters is 
not gold.” 

ko 

“A canary thrills Frances Lang- 
ford,”’ says a French’s Bird Seed head- 
line. And vice-versa, no doubt. 

* * * 


“Stop corn misery,” says another 


headline. What! Get rid of comedian. 
columnists, and copywriters in o1 
swell foop? 

* K oo 

About this time of year, all creatiy< 
men who have not yet been tapped f< 
war are wracking their costards for 
clever idea for their Christmas cards 
That word “Merry” is going to soun 
tongue-in-cheekish this year. 

ok * 

Bouquet Lentheric is “quiet, bi 
with a strange persistence.’ Like 
Hollywood wolf, huh? 

* ¢ @ 

Youthful Major Richard Kight flew 
Wendell Willkie around the world in 
a Consolidated B-24 bomber, earned 
the accolade “‘amazing skill” from 
the shaggy St. Bernard. Well, a Kight 
should be able to fly. 

* 


Maybe even more boys in the 18 
to-19 class would volunteer if they 
could have uniforms cut along zoot 
suit lines. 

Under the sure baton of -Artur Rod 
zinski, the Cleveland Orchestra poured 
the military and melodious Shostako- 
vich Symphony pleasantly upon the 
air. I recalled a shameless pun re- 
ported by Walter Winchell: ‘‘Shosta- 
kovich small by a waterfall.” 

* *« & 

Pearl Harbor was a year ago last 

week. Time... Marches On! 


The Internal Revenue Bureau rec- 
ognizes advertising as ‘a necessary and 
legitimate business-expense, so long 
as it is not carried to an unreasonable 
extent or does not become an attempt 
to avoid proper tax-payments.”” What 
are we waiting for? 


Simmons has a mattress called ‘“The 
White Knight.” It ought to go great 
guns by mail, if you know what | 
mean. 

x 

G. L. Evans, manager of the oyster 
department of Virginia’s Chesapeake 
Corp., reports on what the firefly said 
to the air-raid warden during the 
blackout: ‘““When you gotta glow, you 
gotta glow.” 

* * ® 

Child-psychologists have a phrase 
that, for no explainable reason, re 
minds me of the New Deal: “Group 
play.” 

The Scratch-Pad wishes you a pleas 
ant Christmas. “Merry” seems a bit 
out of character this year; but there 
will come a year when Peace on Earth 
will be more than mere wishing. The 
column’s very best to you and yeurs 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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HE business paper reader today is acutely aware of the value of the 
time he spends searching through his “bible” for helpful ideas. For 
his money, the only advertising that is helping to fight the war is that 
vhich helps him solve his war-time problems. And for your money, ad- 
vertising that helps with current problems is the kind that will do the 
most effective job of building a sound foundation for future business. 


Readers Spot “’Phonies”’ 
Our recent field work reveals that business paper readers appreciate the 
end to instructive, informative copy. However, as may be expected, 
the readers spot phonies much faster than we do. They know when the 
ad really aims at a current problem, or when it is based on guesswork. 


Should be Based on Field Work 

The closer we get to this picture, the more thoroughly convinced we 
become that advertising, to be as war-useful as possible, should be based 
on an up-to-the-minute, first-hand picture of those reader-problems which 
can, in any way, be solved or alleviated by the advertiser. Good field work 
wday, as in peace-time, helps achieve maximum economy, too! (Its cost 
isless than the ad preparation and the space, yet it can multiply the return 
on those greater investments many times over. ) 

Checking among advertisers proved time and again that the ads which 
the readers tell us they like and which produced the greatest value to the 
advertiser, were firmly rooted in field research. 

Few of the ads in the third Supplement demonstrate any new objectives 
not previously covered in the main section of the “Guide” or in earlier 
Supplements. Most of them, however, show what kind of copy results 
when the advertiser takes the pains to find out what the readers are up 
against; then develops ads that will help. 

In some instances, we are able to report exactly what kind of field work 
provided the meat of the ads. 


“Think-Starters”’ 


May we remind you: This “War Album” is not offered as the whole 
answer to any advertiser's particular problems. It is simply a “think- 
starter,"’ a collection of ads of the sort which readers like because they 
ransmit useful information from where it is to where it is needed. 
_ In studying them you may find the clue to an idea that will help you 
intensify the usefulness of your own advertising to your customers, to 
jour nation, and to your company. You will automatically receive the 
third Supplement if you have already requested and received a copy of 
the “Guide.” If you haven't, just check Box No. 3, and mail the coupon. 
You might get an idea that would help us improve our Supplements. 
We'd appreciate any suggestions you care to make. 


* * * 


Men who spend most of their time doing field work upon which current 
advertising is based, have helped us put together a simple check-list of 
> points which they claim are vitally important to keep in mind if the 
teal problems of your customers are sought. You will find this check-list 
on Pages 194 and 195 of the third Supplement to the “Guide.” 
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TWO MORE “WAR ALBUMS” 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN ‘‘WAR ALBUM.”’ 
“We No Longer Need To Advertise . . . If—’ It is 
the best example we've seen so far of a simple way to 
show company heads, specifically, and by example, exactly 
why they should authorize advertising expenditures today. 
This replica of a simple presentation prepared by Richard 
Hayes, Advertising Manager of the Okonite Company, is a 
most practical tool in the hands of an advertising man who's 
faced with the problem of demonstrating why a company 
should keep on advertising at a time when it has “nothing 
to sell,” 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER-GOODS MANUFAC- 

TURERS. ‘“‘How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve 

Their War-Time Problems!” We realize that one of 

the most difficult advertising problems rising out of the war 

is that of the consumer-goods manufacturer whose ability to 

supply his retailers has been curtailed or stopped. Yet some 

have found ways to convert their merchandising paper adver- 

tising to war-usefulness just as effectively as they have con- 
verted their plants to war production. 


This study is a report of recent visits with retailers, and of 
the methods of advertisers who have found ways to make their 
advertising helpful to business paper readers at a time when 
help is so desperately needed. It lists for your convenience a 
number of war-time problems that retailers told us about. 
It shows, by example, how successful consumer-goods manu- 
facturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 
will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after 
the war. It reports, too, what Washington officials like Thur- 
man Arnold and Leon Henderson say about the valid services 
which advertising can perform today. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Room 2798, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, my free copies of the 
A.B.P. "WAR ALBUMS” checked below. 


1—An Advertising 2~— Special Report 3—"A Guide to 

Manager's Own toConsumer-Goods Effective War-Time 

“War Album.” Manufacturers. Advertising.” 
NAME __ 


COMPANY _ 
POSITION __ 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 


to their subscribers and helping advertis- 
ers get a bigger return on their investment. 


The Farmer As a Buyer of Equipment and Supplie: 


This year’s cash farm income of more than $15 billion isn’t all profit by 


any means. The farmer is a business man. He buys around a billion dollars’ 
worth of labor, around two billions in equipment and supplies. The latter 


purchases make him one of the world’s biggest buyers. 


1940 census returns give the following state picture of the farmer’s pur- 
chasing for his plant. Purchases for his home aren’t included. Figures give 


purchases in thousands of dollars. 
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This tabulation for SALES MANAGEMENT readers was suggested 
by a study, “Farm Facts for Advertisers,” by the Katz Agency. 
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He doesn’t always say no. Often it’s yes. But yes 
or no, the Sales Executive’s reaction to a pro- 
posed advertising schedule weights the final deci- 
sion. 


In the conference room the advertising agency 
executive makes his recommendations. The adver- 
tising manager has his say. Several other con- 
ferees ask questions, look at the records, add their 
suggestions. Facts, opinions, sentiment, prejudice, 
even hunches, battle for and against the medium 
under discussion. 


The score sheet may be favorable . . . or unfavor- 
able . . . until the Sales Executive has his say. 
When he speaks, the others listen—respectfully. 
After all, advertising media are his sales tools. In 
his book they have to be right, or else. What he 
says (and usually it’s plenty) goes far toward sell- 
ing, or unselling, the others. 


FOURTH 


The NO has tt 


Sure he’s tough . . . if you mean his thinking’s 
strictly in the groove. He can’t afford to be 
otherwise—today especially. He’s on the spot, 
and no one knows it better than he. If the com- 
pany’s still selling civilian goods, his sales must 
show a jump in proportion to consumer income 
gains. If it has converted to war work, he must 
plan the future as if it were the tangible present. 
In either case, his scrutiny of sales tools is 
sharper, more exacting. 


It pays to put your medium in line with the Sales 
Executive’s thinking before he goes into the con- 
ference room ... SALES MANAGEMENT can 
help you do this.... 


There’s no other editorial plan that so precisely 
matches the sales executive viewpoint ... in which 
selling is the coordination of merchandise, mar- 
kets, men and MEDIA. 


Seles Management? 


AVENUE, 


NEW YOR K, : : 


ECEMBER 15, 1942 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


The Textile Picture 


The year 1943 shows all indications of being the first in 
which the full impact of war on our daily economy will be 
felt by consumers at more than individual shortage points. 
A case in point: The consumption of fabrics has lagged 
drastically behind production in experiencing the inevitable 
drains of an all-out war economy. The principal reason 
for this has been that the civilians have been able to draw, 
until now, upon a backlog of fabrics accumulated in the 
hands of garment manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. But 
the situation in the textile field in 1943 will be vastly 
different. 

Rayon: Though rayon yarn production did increase in 
1942 (approximately 9% over 1941), this increase did 
not offset sharply rising government demands for rayon 
for war. Rayon fabric yardage available to civilians in 
1942 dropped about 20%, according to a recent report by 
the American Viscose Corp. This same report points out 
two basic forecasts regarding rayon fabrics in the coming 
year: 1. Rayon fabrics available for civilian use during 1943 
will see a yardage drop of at least a third compared to our 
last pre-war year, 1941. 2, Staples will dominate; so-called 
fashion novelties will be practically non-existent. 

Tensylon: A flood of new materials has in recent years 
invaded the textile raw-material field. Another is added 
to the list as the result of announcement by Tensylon Corp., 
Eldred, N. Y., that it is “now in a position to deliver com- 
mercial quantities of its tensilized rubber hydrochloride 
yarn-like product.’” The raw material for Tensylon, as the 
new material is called, is Pliofilm, product of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. Properties of Tensylon: It is very 
strong, has from 8 to 30% elasticity, depending on require- 
ments, and has high flexing strength. It is impervious to 
water, weak acids, perspiration, moths and grease. Fabrics 
produced from the material can be cleaned by merely wip- 
ing with a damp cloth. A wide range of fast colors is 
available. Textile uses to which Tensylon can be put in- 
clude manufacture of braids, woven drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics, fabrics for shoe tops, handbags, luncheon sets, 
covers, mats, ribbons, belts, and suspenders. 

Ramie: While most of the war-spurred development of 
new textiles to replace current shortages has been of syn- 
thetic fibers, important work has been taking place in the 
development of one of the oldest of fibers known to man. 
This fiber is Ramie, is processed from China grass, which 
looks like linen, has a lustre and sheen like silk, and pos- 
sesses great tensile strength. Three important new factors 
have changed this picture, and today Ramie has much post- 
war promise, both as a blend and as a basic fiber. 1. Ramie 
can be spun and woven on short staple machinery. 2. The 
Manawul Enterprise Co. of Boston has developed a method 
removing the brittleness from the fiber. 3. A home-grown 
variety of Ramie is being developed in Florida. 

Even Santa Clauses are on the scarce list. Manpower short- 


ages have forced numerous department stores throughout the 
country to hire women to serve as Mrs. Santa Clauses. 


Meat Stretchers 


Tuesday may just be meatless day to the average citizen, 
and meat shortages may have large numbers of housewives 
worried, but to the alert food manufacturers, it’s a golden 
opportunity for promoting new types of foods, new uses 
for former products—and meat “'stretchers.”’ 

Macaroni producers are riding high, for the industry is 
well equipped to meet unprecedented demand, and doesn’t 
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have to worry about productive capacity and supplies. Con 
panies are doing a fine job through enlisting the help « 
food columnists to promote the meat-extending characte: 
istics of macaroni. 

The initial campaign of Quaker Oats on its mes 
stretcher is one of the novel ideas that is being test-ma: 
keted in key cities currently. The company hopes to in 
terest women in using Quaker Oats to stretch out the vita! 
protein and B1 which meat offers. In presenting this meat 
stretcher, the point is made that it contains the highest B! 
vitamin of any cereal and when combined with meat will 
provide a new type of nutritional food. The company is 
offering a series of recipes on uses of oatmeal as a stretcher. 

The American Meat Institute’s new advertising campaign 
carries meat-stretching suggestions. The opening insertion 
included details on meat stretching such as learning more 
cuts, serving smaller portions, combining with other foods, 
such as rice, spaghetti, etc. 


Get out your little hatchet if you want a Christmas tree this 
year. Shortage of farm and migrant labor, and the lack of 
transportation facilities for non-essentials make Christmas trees 
a pre-war luxury. 


Industry Round-Up 


The Toilet Goods Association has set up a central clear- 
ing house through which information of changes in prod- 
ucts or packages in the cosmetic industry will be passed on 
to wholesale and retail trade associations. To institute this 
service, the TGA is distributing questionnaires asking man- 
ufacturers for the name of the item, changes in formula, 
title or package or both and the nature of the change and 
the reasons for it. 

Manufacturers of advertised brands of food products are 
organizing to combat any effort to nullify brand promotion 
and advertising through the imposition of Government 
labelling, following disclosure recently that OPA’s pricing 
program for canned foods and many other products from 
the 1943 crops will be based upon U. S. grade standards. 
Critics of this program view the “A,” “B,” “C,” or ‘Fan- 
cy,” “‘Choice’’ and “Standard” branding practices called 
for on canned foods during the coming year as merely 
preliminary to a general drive for similar grade labelling 
for other products such as coffee, tea, cereals, etc. 

The largest increase in the history of cigars selling for 
more than five cents is reported in the Cigar Institute's 
analysis of October sales to domestic wholesalers. Domestic 
deliveries of cigars in this price group soared from 80 mil- 
lion in October, 1941, to over 175 million in October, 
1942, an increase of 119%. 


Manly Flash Gordon of the Sunday Comic strips has enlist- 
ed. A Chicago packing company is distributing, through civil- 
ian defense organizations, five million copies of a home-nutri- 
tion book featuring Flash. 


Gone But Not Forgotten 


Girl workers at Rumford Chemical Works have formed 
a ‘Home Guard” whose main job is to keep in touch with 
Rumford men in the Army. In addition to sending regular 
gifts to the men, the girls are now getting out a mimeo- 
graphed paper called ‘‘The Works” to raise money for the 
gifts, and to keep up their own morale. . . Although sti!l 
without a name, a new publication for Harnischfeger Corp. 
employes in the armed forces made its appearance with a 
November issue. 
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BUTADIENE — BUNA S—BUTYL 


Common terms to the layman since Pearl Harbor, and 


deservedly so, for they all refer to present-day 


RUBBER 


so essential to the war effort. 


= September, 1942 
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THAT IS WHY EACH MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


this year carries a greater volume of advertising and more vital editorial matter than 
any corresponding issues for years past. 


This proves two things: first, that men who know rubber and the compounding and 
equipment problems that come with the use of more reclaim and synthetics have 
tull confidence in the future of the industry; and second, that INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD is the accepted authority and the recognized medium for reaching this rub- 


ber field. 


A post card will bring valuable market information regarding the 
rubber field today—together with circulation figures and space rates. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Established 1889 


ECEMBER 15, 


1942 
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Christmas Cheer Deep Down 
In the Heart of America 


No doubt you are planning to pass on 
a little Chrismas remembrance to your 
salesmen? If you are, H. J. Scherck, sales 
manager, A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has a precious thought for you. He is 
tucking it in with Aloe’s remembrance to 
its salesmen. Here it is and it's fine think- 
ing: 

“There aren't many ways of telling a 
man that you wish him a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year—and they have 
all been said, over and over. 

“This year, however, don't you think 
there is something we can add to the Holi- 
day Season? A sort of second Thanksgiv- 
ing Day? For all of us have much more 
to be thankful for than one Thanksgiving 
Day can cover. 

“We've had lots of things, in recent 
years. We've had the warmth and com- 
fort, the sense of security which only 
Americans enjoyed. We've had a life made 
easier by aids an emperor couldn't have 
bought a mere 50 years ago. Per man, 
we've had more fun than any nation in 
history. 

“Sure, there’s war, privation, disappoint- 
ments and heartaches ahead. But haven't 
we got a country which has thrown off its 
slothful, easy-going ways, an America that 
has risen to its feet, with the old pioneer 
spirit glinting in its eyes2 We've a United 
States to be thankful for, haven't we? 

“And we have our friends, of whom you 
are one. 

“So, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to you—and a deep and full 
Thanksgiving. 


Cordially yours,” 
“P. S. Here is a little Christmas remem- 
brance for you. With it go our sincere 
thanks for your fine cooperation during the 
year. 


Do You Want Inquiries 
About Your Product? 


Here is a letter which might help. E. B. 
Nelson, advertising manager, U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I., sent it 
to plant executives, and it really made time 
in pulling inquiries from them: 

“Thirty-three Days Hath September. 

“A lot of cherished ideas are going by 
the boards these days, including the one 
you and I learned in school beginning 
Thirty days hath September. . . For extra 
time just has to be made this year, and 
even if your plant is on a seven-day, round- 
the-clock schedule you can still get as much 
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as 10% more productive time without add- 
ing a single man or machine. 

“How? The answer's so simple it may 
startle you: 

“Paint your ceilings and walls white! 

“This isn’t just paint talk. It’s a scien- 
tific fact attested to by leading illumination 
engineers all over the country. But don't 
take our word for it. Call up any lighting 
expert of your acquaintance. He'll tell you 
that white paint is part of your lighting 
system—and that as such it’s a vital pro- 
duction tool you just can't afford to over- 
look. 

“And here's the beautiful part of it: 
it's something you can do right now, with- 
out the loss of a single minute’s production 
while it’s being done! It's part of the 
Barreled Sunlight Representative’s job to 
show you how! 

“Backed by our 40-year experience as 
specialists in white paint for industry, he’s 
equipped to show you how a crew of 
skilled industrial painting experts can 
brighten your plant from top to bottom 
without interfering with either workers or 
machines. He'll gladly explain how special 
rigging, blitz-crews of specially trained 
workmen, special protective equipment and 
an understanding of operating problems 
enables them to paint even the busiest plant 
while production rolls steadily—and safely 
—along underneath. 

“We'd like to send you, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of the helpful illustrated 
booklet on white paint which we've pre- 
pared for operating and maintenance men. 
Better still, we'll be glad to have a trained 
Barreled Sunlight Representative inspect 
your plant and help you work out a paint- 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for December 


H. J. Scuercx 
Sales Manager 
A. S. Aloe Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank E. Bootu 
Vice-President 
Edward Weck & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E. B,. NeLson 
Advertising Manager 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 7 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize. | 
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ing program geared to your production 
needs. Both these aids are yours for the 
asking. Just fill out and mail the enclosed 
post card today.” 


Have You a “Seller’s Market” 
Headache? Here’s a Remedy 


Frank E. Booth, vice-president, Edward 
Weck & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has a 
remedy for clearing up a bad _ headache 
caused by orders that can’t be filled. With 
production cut to the bone and deliveries 
uncertain during wartime, a little post-war 
planning will not be amiss. Definite infor- 
mation about products given to dealers 
now, together with a word of appreciation 
for past business, are vital if permanent in- 
jury to business is to be avoided when 
peace is won. 

Mr. Booth found that a letter acquaint- 
ing dealers with the wartime situation does 
wonders. Here is one he sent out recently: 

“A few brief months ago we eagerly 
sought in every mail an order from you. 
Now we are fearful that you will order 
more blades than we can deliver. 

“They call this a seller's market. We 
are not happy over the situation. Together 
we have built a market for blades and 
razors. Now, we must disappoint our cus- 
tomers. It may result in permanent injury 
to our business. 

“The point which I want to make un- 
mistakably clear, is we are grateful for your 
help and cooperation. The time will surely 
come again when we will be very anxious 
to work with you to rebuild or to regain 
the ground which we are now losing. 

“It is regrettable that we cannot tell you 
definitely what you may expect in the way 
of delivery on Sextoblades. The quantity 
that we will be allowed to produce will 
only fill a fraction of our orders. The 
blades will be allocated with meticulous 
care. Consideration will be given to your 
previous purchases, your cooperation in 
promoting the sale of the razors, and 
promptness of payment. 

“The price of Victory is sacrifice. Both 
of us must sacrifice some of our razor and 
blade business. At least two-thirds of our 
productive capacity must now be given to 
the Army and Navy. 

“The object of this letter is to acquaint 
you with the situation and ask that you be 
patient. After we win the war, we «re 
going to humbly seek for all the orders you 
can possibly give us. Until then we will 
do our best to supply you with blades. We 
still have some Style W and Style A razors 
available to fill your orders. Why not orcet 
some now for your Christmas business? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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There are 412 cities in the United States with a population 
of 25,000 or more. Nearly 50% of the nation’s 
radio families live in them. What stations 
do they listen to most at night ? 


The largest survey of radio listening habits ever under- 
taken—NBC’s 1942 Nationwide Survey—has just 
/ turned up with the answer: 
/ 


/ / In 324 of those 412 cities, NBC stations 

/ / were listened to most at night, compared to 85 

| for the second network. That's a lead of 

/ nearly 4 to 1! Or put another way, 52% of the 
radio families in those 412 cities listen 


/ / most to NBC stations, as compared to 24% 


/ for the second network. *K One out of every 120 radio families 


in the United States told us what their 


/ Or put still another way, NBC stations (as the listening habits were and what sta- 
/ / survey showed) have a substantial lead in 
/ night-time listening over the stations of 


all other networks in every type of market. 


tions were their favorites. The results 
of these surveys, which will give this 
information for every county and 
every radio station in the county, 
will be published shortly. © 
Or, to put it even more simply, NBC is today, 
more that ever, the network most people p S 
Noten to meet. « U, Out soon—The story of night time 
listening in the 412 25,000-and over 
cities. Watch for it. 
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Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


Cecil & Presbrey, New York City, has 
formed a technical board to plan for post- 
war conversion of products and plants. 
David C. Moss, from the investment firm 
of Moss-Pratt & Co., directs the depart- 
ment, aided by eight part-time consultants: 
Dr. Donald F. Othmer, head of chemical 
engineering, Brooklyn Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; E. R. Mellenger, engineering con- 
sultant and designer of Diesel engines and 
ships; John W. Young, mechanical en- 
gineer; Joseph F. Platt, industrial designer; 
Orson D. Munn, patent attorney and head 
of Scientific American; Hearn W. Streat, 
former vice-chairman of Blair & Co., in- 
vestment banker; Howard L. Wynegar, 
president of Commercial Credit Co., for 
consultation on sales financing, and L. F 
Triggs, merchandising counsellor of Cecil 
& Presbrey. 

* * # 

Two new agencies are launched at Chi- 
cago... . The Advertising Corp. is formed 
at 176 West Adams St., with T. William 
Merrill as president and P. J. McEnroe, 
secretary and treasurer, to work on “in- 
stitutional and promotional advertising ac- 
tivities that meet marketing conditions.”’ 

Advertising Engineers Corp., 608 
South Dearborn St., is headed by Fred 
A. Bernard and Walter Clarke. 


Arno H. Johnson 
takes charge of 
both media and re- 
search at J. Walter 
Thompson, New 
York City. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. merges re- 
search and media, with Arno H. Johnson, 
formerly research director, as director of 
both . John H. Morse, for the last 
two years, chief, Division of Commercial 
and Economic Information, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, rejoins 
Buchen Co., Chicago, as economic consul- 
tant, particularly on post-war planning. . . 


John H. Morse re- 
joins Buchen & Co., 
Chicago, as eco- 
nomic consultant. 


Frank Griffin, from J 


Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., will join Compton Advertising, Inc., 


is a vice-president wom. ....: kk t. Be 
Forest, formerly advertising manager of 
Hills Bros. Co., Dromedary food products, 
becomes an executive of Biow Co.. New 
York City. Leland Stanford Briggs, 
vice-president, is named general manager, 
New York City office of McCann-Erickson. 


Leland Stanford 
Briggs is named 
general manager of 
McCann - Erickson, 
New York City. 


. . . Leo Kennedy is appointed copy chief 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 

Arthur C. Ling becomes media di- 
rector of Wendell P. Colton Co., New 
York City. Jacques Zuccaire is ap- 
pointed to supervise graphic advertising 
and merchandising for Lennen & Mitchell. 

Augustine J. Hilton is now space 


buyer of Duane Jones Co. 


Accounts: General Baking Co. reap- 
points Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
after a three-year lapse, with Alex Osborn 
as management executive. Personal 
Products Corp. appoints Federal Agency 
for Meds. . Chicago Sun appoints Leo 
Burnett Co., Chicago, for general promo- 
tion. Leo McGivena & Co. continues to 
handle the Swn’s advertising promotion. 
: Dennison Manufacturing Co., paper 
supplies and specialties, to Charles W 
Hoyt Co. Amplex division, Detroit, 
of Chrysler Corp. to Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Industrial Tape Corp. Texcel prod- 
ucts, to M. H. Hackett, Inc., New York 
City. . . . Texas Pre-Fabricated House & 
Tent Co., Dallas, to Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, New York City. . . . W. & J. Sloane, 
furniture, San Francisco, to A. E. Nelson 
Co., there. Twenty manufacturers of 
Phillips Recessed Head screws will ad- 
vertise jointly through Horton-Noyes Co., 
Providence. . General Refractories Co. 
and Laros Textiles Co. to Lewis & Gil- 
man, Philadelphia. Associated Tele- 
phone Exchanges to S$. Duane Lyon, Inc., 
New York City. Lea & Perrins, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, to McCann-Erickson. 
Chap Stick Co., medicated lipsticks, to 
Sherman K. Ellis & Co 


Magazines 


Association of National Advertisers 
points out, in its “Twelfth Annual Analy- 
sis of Net Paid Circulation and Subscrip- 
tion Production,” that 21 major maga- 
zines gained 4.9% in net paid copies dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, 1942 
from the same period of the year before. 


W CSC cosets Carotin 


1000-500 Watts 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
’ FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


@ CBS 


Net paid copies of these magazines in tie 
current 12 months totaled 1,103,858,8«4. 
Newsstand sales gained 12.2%; single copy 
boy sales dropped 14.9%; subscription 
copies through churches and _ schools 
clined 11.4%; instalment sales dropped 
4.5%. Long-term subscriptions increasd 
10.6%. Currently, newsstand sa‘«s 
account for more than one-third of tor] 
circulation of all of them. 

Newsweek points out that its advertisin 
revenue ($400,000) for November 
proached its total ($439,000) for the « 
tire year of 1938. . Christmas numb 
(December 5) of Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature had 55% more advertising volume 
than the same period of last year. ; 
Advertising in the January American Maz- 
azine is 112% higher than a year ago 

* * # 

Shortly after announcing an advertising 
increase of 18.2% in advertising in the 
current quarter, Rockefeller Center Maga- 
zine, New York, decided to suspend for 
the duration. 


* & * 

Arthur R. Anderson, recently vice-pres 
ident of Marschalk & Pratt, joins Woman’ 
Day, in a special capacity. . . . Guide Mag- 
azines, publisher of Click, Guide Screen 
Unit and Guide Detective Unit, appoint 
James A. Young, Los Angeles, as West 
Coast advertising representative. . . . Har- 
old Jeunet becomes classified advertising 
manager of Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife, succeeding Bill Rupp, who joins the 
Navy. . . . Miss Naomi Donna Shaw be- 
comes an advertising representative for 
Mademoiselle. . . . Hazen P. Spinney joins 
the eastern sales staff of American Legion 
Magazine. . . . Ralph Ledder, from Barnes- 
Chase Agency, becomes assistant manager, 
Los Angeles office, Duncan A. Scott & Co., 
publishers’ representative. 

* * & 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., is aiding 
the copper situation by converting to letter- 
press gravure forms in each of its four 
leading magazines. Fawcett Distrib- 
uting Corp. reprints in booklet form a 
series of articles by Dan Rennick in Drug 
Topics on how druggists can replace lost 
sales from scarce merchandise by selling 
magazines. 


Newspapers 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin reports 
that its circulation of 623,157 for the six 
months ended September 30, 1942, made 
it “the largest evening newspaper in the 
United States.” . . . The Bulletin also 
claims first place among daily newspapers 
in general advertising in the first ten 
months of 1942. 

t+ * # 

In connection with a first anniversary 
issue, on December 4, the Chicago Sun 
announces that it has risen to 11th in 
circulation among United States morning 
newspapers and carried almost 7,500,000 
lines of advertising in its first 50 weeks 

a 

New York Herald Tribune carried 127. 
700 lines of advertising—'‘the largest vol- 
ume ... in any extra section published 
in the history of New York newspapers’ 
in a recent 80-page supplement on its 
Eleventh Annual Forum. Most of the 26! 
advertisers keyed their copy to the forum 
theme, “Our Fight for Survival in a Free 
World.” 

* +# 

Another newspaper record is reported 
in a full-page advertisement, ‘The Story 
of a People’s Crusade,’’ recently released 
to all daily newspapers in the country ) 
the Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
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Today, more than ever before, it is important to know exactly Tnx 


what lies ahead. The routes of business are different now. More oS, 
curves ... crossroads... steep hills to climb . . . all these diffi- D2 


culties require knowledge of the actual conditions of the road. 


The far-seeing executive uses a Ross Federal survey to deter. 
mine facts first. It is an inexpensive way to gauge speed and to 


avoid delays and timing. 


Talk to a Ross Federal man today about your plans for tomorrow. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 18 East 48th St., N.Y. 
AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Make Sure Your Product Is Represented In 


POST EXCHANGE’S | 


2nd Annual Directory Issue 
Published February, 1943 


ae This is the buyers’ reference direc- 
tory that service exchange purchas- 
ing agents keep “at arm's reach" 
the year around. It will contain as 
complete a list as possible of all 
products salable in service camp 
exchanges, with manufacturers’ 
names, trade names, etc. 

uP All copies will be mailed, punched, 
with a string attached for ready 
hanging. 1,000 extra copies will 


lished during the year will auto- 
matically receive a copy. 


Send for descriptive 
folder giving complete 
details! Go after your 
share of the huge sales 
this market provides . 


TODAY! 


292 MADISON AVE. - 


CHIGAGO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
Harley L. Ward, inc Walter W. Meeks Fred Wright Co. 
360 WN. Michigan Ave 19 Eleventh St. WE 915 Olive Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Simpson. Reilly, Ltd Simpson-Reilly, Ltd 
Russ Bidg Garfield Bidg 


be distributed. New camps estab- 


paper Publishers Association. Donald Nel- 
son told newspaper publishers last Sep- 
tember that he “wanted 4,000,000 tons of 
scrap in eight weeks. The people gave him 
more than 5,000,000 tons in three weeks.” 


Lee Tracy is now 
coordinator of sales 
promotion of New 


York Mirror. 


Bachrach 


George J. Auer be- 
comes sales man- 
ager of Paul Block 
& Associates, New 
York City. 


Lee Tracy, former promotion executive 
with Look and New York World-Telegram, 
is now coordinator of sales promotion with 
the New York Mirror. George J. 
Auer, former executive with the Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger, joins Paul 
Block & Associates, New York, as sales 
manager. . . . Mrs. Wales Latham becomes 
director of women’s programs in the pro- 
motion department of the New York 
Times. 

* * * 

Phoenix Republic and Gazette publishes 
a 160-page issue on ‘Arizona in Wartime.” 
. . . West Chester, Pa., Daily Local News 
appoints Howland & Howland national 
advertising representative. . . . Hempstead, 
L. I., Newsday, formerly five-a-week, adds 
a Saturday edition. Advertising Re- 
search Foundation issues findings on Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal in the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading. . . . St. 
Louis Star-Times starts an outdoor poster 
campaign. 

* * * 

Bureau of Advertising issues Supplement 
No. 2 to its book, published last sum- 
mer, on “Advertising Goes to War.” 


Radio 


At the suggestions of NBC, the Code 
Committee of National Association of 
Broadcasters has scheduled a meeting in 
Washington December 14 and 15 to con- 
sider the right of consumer cooperatives 
to buy time on the air. Last October, NBC 
and CBS decided not to sell time to the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. for a 
membership-building program called ‘‘Let's 
Get Together, Neighbor.” 

* * * 

Mutual network's publicity department 
finds in a survey that, ‘although there has 
been a great curtailment’ of radio space 
in New York newspapers, “the war has 
brought no radical changes in newspaper 
radio columns throughout the country.” 
About half of the papers queried carry 
as much radio space as a year ago; 10% 
have expanded their columns, and only 
2% have eliminated them. 

SS ze 

Blue network reports that for its 26 
evening commercial programs in Novem- 
ber the average number of stations used 


was 89, compared with 84 in Octo 
and 80 in September. Fourteen of t! 
programs use more than 100 stations. Te 
aco’s sponsorship of Metropolitan Ope: 
broadcasts Jeads with 173. 

a 

William E. Jackson, sales manager « 

Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., al 
will handle the advertising and publici: 
duties of George A. Harder, who has 
entered the Army. Kenyon Brow 
sales executive of KVOO, Tulsa, is n 
general manager of KOMA, CBS outk:: 
at Oklahoma City, succeeding Jack Howe! 
now in military service. ...R. C. Ma 
dux, vice-president in charge of. sales 
WOR, New York, is elected a memb 
of the board of directors and executive 
committee of that station. . . . Robert 
Landry, from Variety, is appointed to t! 
newly-created position of director of pr 
gram writing of CBS. . . . George Cranda 
acting publicity director of CBS sin 
September 1, is made publicity direct: 
. . « Miss Dorothy Spicer joins the Ch 
cago staff of Free &- Peters, Inc., stati: 
representatives, to handle promotion a 
publicity. 

* * * 


WDEL, NBC outlet in Wilmington 
now operating on 5,000 watts daytime and 
1,000 watts night power. WLAG 
La Grange, Ga., joins the Mutual network 
. . » WORC, Worcester, Mass., will join 
the Blue network on April 5 1943.. 

* * * 

Harold Hough, of KGKO, Fort Worth- 
Dallas, is elected chairman of the Blue 
Network's planning and advisory commit 
tee. 

* ¢ @ 


WAAB, Worcester outlet of the Yankee 
and Mutual networks, goes on the air 
December 13, on a frequency of 1440 kilo- 
cycles and with 5,000 watts power. Mrs 
Dorothy Robinson has been appointed 
supervisor and sales manager of WAAB. 


Biggest Business Paper 


Mill & Factory, a Conover-Mast publica- 
cation, published in November a “Know- 
how” handbook issue. Totaling 808 pages, 
it is said to be the “largest single issue on 
record in both editorial and advertising 
pages of any industrial or business periodi- 
cal ever published.” Its purpose was to 
provide “a complete summary of the war 
agencies’ services available to production 
executives from Washington; a verified 
technical guide to correct industrial main- 
tenance and production practices, and a 
practical all-around textbook for industrial 
training programs. 


“Miniature” Farm Week 


Normaily, “Farm and Home Week” is an 
annual event conducted by the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, and it attracts thou- 
sands of families. 

This year it was another of the growing 
list of farm events canceled because of the 
war. But enterprising Editor Raymond H 
Gilkeson of the Missouri Ruralist conceived 
the idea of bringing “Farm and Home 
Week" to 121,000 farm families throug) a 
special November 14 edition built around 
more efficient production of foods, fats »nd 
fibers necessary to win the war. 

Members of the faculty of the Missourt 
College of Agriculture co-operated with ‘he 
editor in building a special issue which cov- 
ered the same subjects which would hve 
been covered had this been a normal \ «af 
for the great personal gathering. 
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Kooklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Dallas Southwest. If you're think- 
ing now in terms of post-war planning, you 
should get your hands on a copy of this 
64-page study of the Southwest as a mar- 
keting and industrial section. The trend 
toward decentralization of industry, well 
under way before the war, will dominate 
the post-war swing back to normal pro- 
duction, the authors state in the foreword. 
Big national concerns that had been finding 
it increasingly difficult to serve the entire 
nation from a single point of manufac- 
ture will be operating from regional plants, 
each so located as to serve a well-defined 
sectional market. 

Facts, maps, statistics and pictures pile 
proof upon proof of the authors’ thesis 
that “no section offers greater opportunity 
for industrial expansion than the Dallas 
region, representing in population one- 
eighth of the national market, yet making 
less than 20% of the goods it consumes.” 

The first chapter is headed: Wealth and 
Resources. Then follow sections on the 
nation’s largest regional markets, showing 
the Dallas Southwest in third place; ter- 
ritory served from Dallas; population cen- 
ters; white population centers; retail and 
wholesale centers; trading areas of princi- 
pal cities; transportation facilities and 
rates; manufacturing opportunities; labor 
conditions, utility rates, etc. 

Address Clyde V. Wallis, Manager, In- 
dustrial Department, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas, Tex. 


Snapshots of the Los Angeles Market. 
This is a package of 17 four-page folders 
of data on the Los Angeles market. Each 
folder is devoted to a study of the relative 
economic importance of a particular section 
in that area. The first page shows the 
position of the section as a shaded area 
on the Greater Los Angeles map, and in- 
dicates its economic complexion by a de- 
scription of the types of residences in the 
community, population and retail sales fig- 
ures and a reference to a U. S. city of 
comparable size and possibilities. The in- 
side spread contains a wealth of material, 
presented in picture charts, on such factors 
as homes owned and rented, together with 
a breakdown of valuations and rentals; age 
groups, with educational backgrounds; em- 
ployment according to status as employer 
and employe and according to trades and 
professions. A master folder summarizes 
the data for the entire market. 

For copies, write to O. E. Schwarz, Los 
‘ageles Daily News, Los Angeles, Cal. 


the People’s War. 
E-rlier in the war advertising contributed 
gcatly to the war effort, by strengthening 
p blic morale with progressive pictures of 

country’s growing might. That stage 
is past, and advertisers are beginning to 
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realize that “what we are doing’ should 
give way to ‘what each of us can do” as 
a copy theme. People are eager to learn 
how their efforts can be linked with the 
efforts of others—the men in our armed 
forces, factory workers, farmers, women in 
war work—in the all-out drive for victory. 

The second in Collier's series of pre- 
sentations of wartime advertisements is a 
gallery of 51 exhibits on how industry 
can measure up to the public’s expectations 
—how its advertising can promote conserv- 
ation, help protect public health, help fi- 
nance the war, fight inflation, etc. The 
ads are grouped according to five different 
jobs that advertising is doing today— 
building public confidence in our materials 
of war, in our fellow citizens, in Ameri- 
can transportation, telling the public how 
it can contribute to the war effort and 
about the world of tomorrow. Sandwiched 
between these sections are exhibits show- 
ing how Collier's editorial contents par- 


allel the aims of its advertisers. Write for | 


copies to Melvin Gerard, Collier's, 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


250 


Branham Market Data. The Branham 
Co. has prepared a file of uniform folders 
giving a wealth of data on each of the 
markets it represents. On the cover of 
each folder a group of photographs, with 
captions, spotlight the dominant industries 
of the area while accompanying copy pro- 
vides salient facts to indicate advertising 
and marketing opportunities. A compre- 
hensive breakdown of statistics covers pop- 
ulation and families, retail sales according 
to the various types of stores, wholesale 
and retail outlets, dwelling units, passen- 
ger cars and trucks, telephones and gas 
electric meters. The retail and wholesale 
set-up is described in detail, with names 
of buyers and key men included. Each 
folder carries a full-page map showing 
allocation of circulation. Address E. A. 
Johnson, The Branham Co., 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


Yesterday and Today. The war is work- 
ing profound changes in consumer habits. 
Rationing and shortages invariably bring 
with them a revival of old devices and 
methods to fill the gaps in daily living re- 
sulting from casualties among modern con- 
veniences. For example, the swing back to 
shopping by mail so noticeable in areas 
where gasoline rationing has been in effect 
for months is making itself felt throughout 
the country. The trend is not without its 
promotional advantages. The Columbus 
Dispatch has just published a helpful book- 
let to show retailers how they can offset 
trade losses from automobile mileage cur- 
tailment if they include a mail-order blank 
in their advertisements. 

Brief copy, interspersed with cartoon- 


style drawings, outlines the new shipping | 


pattern in Central Ohio and cites past ex- 
periences of the newspaper to prove that 
“there are a lot of mail order shoppers liv- 
ing around the country in and near Colum- 
bus.” A survey of mail-shopping possi- 
bilities in 11 Ohio towns invites a com- 
parison with Dyspatch circulation figures 
for those communities which reveals the 
newspaper reaching four of every ten 
homes daily, five out of ten on Sundays. 
In support of its own statement the Djvs- 
patch quotes merchandisers in other sec- 
tions of the country as evidence that mail- 


| 505 ROOMS at 4 


shopping is not only on the increase but is 
proving itself a satisfactory wartime expedi- 


ent, 


For copies, write to Ramon Cram, The 
Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 


At The Lexington there’s no necessity 
to ration minimum-rate rooms! For, 
more than one-half the total number 
of rooms in “New York’s Friendly 
Hotel’ are, now as before, priced at $4 
...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 

Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hell Levindlon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C. 


HAS YOUR INDUSTRY A PLACE 
IN THE WAR EFFORT? 


Does the Government know all the facts? 


Have us present your case the best way - 


GRAPHICALLY! 


Photostat reproductions only 
quantities still 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints 


monial letters, orders, et 
For office duplication, 
typing or contact boxes. 


MOnTRE AU 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
at 
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THE CHARTMAKERS, INC. 
480 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.C. 


PHOTOSTAT 


\ 
ess). 


Broadway; 1 


Plaza 8 
-O450 


PRINTS 
12c, letter size; (in 
f testi- 
Cc. 
often costs less than 


MATHIAS and CARR, Ine. 


East 


42nd Street 


COrtland 7-4836 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


VANC OuvEs 
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NEMIES OF ENTERPRISE. One speaker at the 

December ‘War Congress of American Industry,” 

staged by the National Association of Manufactur- 

ers, certainly pulled no punches. Call Harley L. 
Lutz, professor of Public Finance at Princeton University 
what you will, if you think him wrong. Or call him ‘‘on 
the beam” if you think him right. In any event, think 
about these highlights from his talk: 


1. The enemies of the enterprise system have been able to es- 
tablish by political methods a series of restraints which amount to 
strangleholds upon business and which effectively prevent the 
enterprise system from re-asserting its traditional vigor. 


> 


2. Tax progression is the most potent of all weapons for the 
destruction of private property and private initiative, and for the 
introduction of the socialist state. 


3. The enterprise system must have an ample and free flow of 
capital funds into venturesome investment. The tax system de- 
stroys that flow at its source by confiscating the estates and the in- 
come from which it must spring. 


4. The enterprise system depends upon the recognition of profit 
as a motivating force. 


5. The enterprise system requires that the profit reward be com- 
mensurate with the risk assumed. But there can be no adequate 
calculation of the risk, when the investor must take into account 
not only the uncertainties necessarily attendant upon his business 
venture, but also the certainty that a large part of any profit real- 
ized will be expropriated by the tax law. 


6. There can be no vigorous recovery of the enterprise system 
in the post-war period without a remarkable relaxation of the 
progressive taxes. 


7. The American free enterprise system has derived a large part 
of its stcength and vitality from the thousands of small firms in 
production, distribution and trade. The ruthless concentration 
plans now being set up will destroy many of these firms by wiping 
out their capital, disrupting and dispersing their organizations, and 
drying up their market. We shall be deprived of their aid in 
effecting the re-conversion to a normal peace economy after the 
war. 


Successful prosecution of the war necessarily demands 
very heavy taxation in a wide variety of directions. Fight- 
ing efficiently organized totalitarian enemies also requires 
tremendous stepping up in the number, variety and extent 
of governmental controls over the nation’s business and 
its individual citizens. 


But does this mean, we must simultaneously destroy not 
only the enterprise system but even the spirit of enterprise ? 
We say no, and we think the time is at hand for the pro- 
ponents of enterprise to crusade in behalf of their thesis. 


We live in times when laws no longer state clearly or 
exactly what they mean—when directives from a great 
range of high administrators and agencies interpret the 
realistic intent of existing laws—when inexperienced, jun- 
ior officials often undertake to rule on the precise applica- 
tion of these directives. 


f so} 


BY RAY BILI 


Much of all this structure which is being super-impose: 
on the law of the land may be unavoidable in times of wai 
But certainly there is room for much honest, sincere debat: 
on the how and wherefore of the directives and interpreta 
tions of greatest consequence to the welfare of the nation. 


In this whole situation, SALES MANAGEMENT believes 
sales executives can and should play a major role. They 
know better than do others, many of the angles involved 
in the evolution from a peacetime economy to an all-out 
war economy. They know better than do most others, the 
innumerable stimulations, gains and advantages which 
come only through intelligent rewarding of enterprise. 


By and large, sales executives do not command compen- 
sations of super-size or possess capital wealth of imposing 
proportions. They must sell the merit of their ideas and 
plans, not just peremptorily order their fulfillment. Few, 
if any, of our citizenry qualify better, as regards training, 
experience and lack-of-bias, to appraise the how and why 
of war expedients which affect the business economy. 


Therefore, government should make extensive use of the 
abilities of sales executives in helping to solve the terrific 
problems which are necessarily inherent in national pro- 
grams along such lines as: 1. standardization, 2. simplifi- 
cation, 3. concentration, 4. production curtailment, 5. price 
control, 6. supertaxation, 7. reorganization of distribution, 
8. preservation of small business, 9. avoidance of monop- 
oly, 10. financing the war chiefly through bond sales and 
11. control of manpower—to mention only a few of the 
major spheres in which revolutionary changes are now oc- 
curring or are soon to occur. 


The top leaders of business should likewise see to it 
that major use is made of sales executives in the preserva- 
tion of the enterprise system and all it offers to the country. 


Meanwhile, we fear that the so-called $25,000 ceiling on 
net income has struck deeper at the enterprise system and 
the American way of life—and with less sound reason 
therefor—than has any other single war measure. 


In the end, we expect the fiercest antagonists of such 
ceiling provisions will be, not the individuals whose op- 
portunity is thereby impaired, but Labor. The leaders of 
union labor, we predict, will come to realize that it is not 
the few, but the many, who suffer most when the normal, 
customary, time-tested incentives to human enterprise are 
thrown into national discard. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| (’ T (} R Ap ‘, Executive Editor. Designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


HALF OF THE ADS ARE CONVERTED TO WAR 


At the end of ten months of war nearly half of the ads in 17 leading magazines dealt partly or solely with war, 
according to Starch studies. Broken down by themes, the magazine ad pages are divided: 


FUTURE OR 
INSPIRATIONAL 


STRAIGHT PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


PRODUCT - BUT 
WITH A WAR SLANT 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sali Managimirt 


WAR PRODUCTS 


CONSERVATION 


During these stirring war days the readership of magazine ads has gone up, currently being more than 5% 
above last year,—again according to Starch. 


“WHAT INTERESTS WOMEN TODAY... DITTO MEN? 


Magazine readers, by the Starch method, are judged on Visibility and Readership. A score of 20 on Visibility, 
for example, would mean that 20 out of 100 persons remembered having seen the ad. A similar score. for 
Readership would indicate that the same number of people had read at least a substantial part of the ad. 
Current studies show striking differences in interests between men and women. Men are most likely to notice 
the war products ads, and to read them. Women like to dream about the products of the future. 

In the Pictographs below the Visibility and Readership of Straight Product advertising is taken as the base, 100, 
with the other groups compared with it. Note that among men Straight Product advertising is today the least 
interesting of any type, War Product ads the least interesting to women. 
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SPORT FANS SPEND TWO BILLIONS A YEAR 


There was a tremendous amount of pleasure Here, for selected years, are the total expenditures 
money around in 1929, and naturally sports for recreation. Totals are in millions of dollars. 
boomed. But in 1941 our recreation bill, according 


tere: Deporte Of Commerce estimatesiamt ten ete ie + 
22% greater. 


By broad types of recreation the major 


expenditures in 1941 were: 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


INDOOR 

PARTICIPANT SPORTS rs} S aie 
OUTDOOR 
: 108 

PARTICIPANT SPORTS a 3 
SPECTATOR 


sors «GO GE” 


ORGANIZATION 
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THEATER 
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The greatest growth since 1929 has come in admissions and pari- 
mutuel receipts at horse and dog tracks followed by professional 
football. 


Taking 1929 receipts as the base, 100, here are ratio figures for 1941: 


: - P P a 
urce urvey of Current Business, Department of Commerce, October, 1942 
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Salis Managomtnt 
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PROFESSIONAL PROFESSIONAL GREENS HUNTING COLLEGE BILLIARD PROFESSIONAL 
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| get sore once a week 


"| GUESS you could say I’m generally a pretty 
calm guy. 


“At least, I don’t blow my top the way Army 
sergeants are supposed to . . . not even when 
one of the men in my classes acts as though his 
head were made of cement. 

“*But once a week . . . when I get my copy of 
LIFE... I get sore. 

‘*Because these days the first thing I turn to 
is LIFE’s ‘Newsfront’ page . . . and when I read 
those hard-hitting articles that give you the ab- 
solute low-down on America’s doubts and fum- 
blings, my blood just boils. 


“It really shocks a person to read how so 
many of us are treating this as a ‘happy war’; 
and how selfish or complacent people are ob- 
structing the way to victory; and how many 
peoples of the earth are far from convinced 
that our fighting motives are unselfish. 


**But I know it’s mighty good for me. . . and 
everyone else . . . to get sore about those things. 


‘*Because it makes each of us buckle down 
and do what we can. . . whether it’s collecting 
scrap, getting into uniform, or buying War 
Bonds . . . to help America come out on top in 
this fracas. 

**Of course, there are a dozen other; things in 
every issue of LIFE that are important to me. I see 
actual pictures of all the fighting fronts, and those 
maps, airplane and ordnance studies are often 
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valuable in our class work. But I think that by 
helping Americans really understand why we’ve 
got to get to work, LIFE is doing its greatest 
job.’”’ 


Possibly 23,900,000 Reasons 


Well, that’s why one soldier reads LIFE. 


Every one of LIFE’s readers (who number 
23,900,000 civilians plus 63% of our armed 
forces in this country) conceivably has his own 
special reason for enjoying the magazine. 


But by analyzing the letters that LIFE gets, it’s 
apparent that there is one fundamental reason 
why it is so popular. It gives people a swift and 
clear and simple story of the world they are 
living in—and fighting for. 


Because LIFE means so much to so many peo- 
ple, it has become the nation’s first magazine in 
which to advertise goods and present unusual 
and new messages born of wartime conditions. 


Eyes for the Minds of America 
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HOW RADIO LISTENERS VARY DURING THE DAY 


Here are 10 average listening homes in the Greater New York area. The number of listeners in these 10 homes 
ranges from a low of 14 in an afternoon to a high of 24 in mid-evening. 
The table shows the listeners in the 10 average listening homes at different times of the day and evening. 
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_ MUSIC STEPS UP FACTORY PRODUCTION 


Some 500 American war factories and 4 out of every 5 in England give their workers music during working 
hours. Experiments show that 12 minutes of music and 18 minutes of silence represent the best proportion. Vocal 
music is discouraged while machinery is in motion because people listen to the words and grow careless. 
Music which is popular during early morning hours may be no good in the afternoon when people are beginning 
to gei tired. Peppy music is played then. During lunch hours the employees may have vocalizations and jive if 
they want it. 


It’s most important that music be planned. Here are the results of a recent survey. 
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PERCENT OF FACTORY CAPACITY REALIZED 
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MARION WINSTON 


**Gentlemen, 
here’s the answer!” 


Waa HAS HAPPENED 
TO POPULATION IN THE 
BIRMINGHAM MARKET 


HOUSTON 
43,961 


; ’ -1, 704 
MowiLe | : 
193,386 )(BALOWIN 


ALABAMA COUNTIES 


GAINING AND LOSING POPULATION 
BETWEEN 


1940 CENSUS AND MAY 1942 


* The wartime trend of population With every industrial index up 10 to 60 


to industrial areas in Alabama is per cent (’42 over 41), and with payrolls 
up 62 per cent in dollars and cents, the 


shown on the map above. This map, pre- 


pared by the State Planning Commission, Birmingham area offers every advantage 


to the aggressive merchandiser . . . par- 


shows « total gain of 70,451, boosting ticularly when this entire rich market 


Alabama’s population to 2,903,412 . . may be covered with a single advertising 
more than two-thirds of which is within medium — The Birmingham News-Age- 
Birmingham’s True Retail Trading Area. Herald. 
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The Birmingham News 4) THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS“ 
MORNING * EVENING #& SUNDAY *& * * RADIO STATION WSGN, 610 KC 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES? KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, 
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HEAVEN NEEDN’T PROTECT THE WOIKING GAL; 
SHE CAN DO ALL RIGHT BY HERSELF 


Women war workers in St. Louis spend an average of $2.46 a month, $29.28 a year; on cosmetics. The St. Louis 
wage scale is about average. MOM 
SS RRM a 
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The cosmetic industry ‘ It would be an industry with a 
is often called a retail volume of $1,200,000,000 
$500,000,000 industry. " if all women over 17 bought 
0 4 Nn cosmetics as generously as wo- 

men war workers. 


Drug stores have become the favored shopping place for cosmetics among these St. Louis workers, replacing the 
10c stores because they’re open early and late and conveniently located. 


Here are some of the favored cosmetic items: 
PERCENT OF WOMEN USING 
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SHAMPOOS AND HAIR RINSES aaa cornell aneeieiaaeeneneecineetemaieee Sales Menaginort 


Hints for marketers: Half of the girls complain about their nails splitting or breaking, and only a few know 
what to do about it. Two thirds of them report great difficulty in getting their hands clean’ after working, but 
less than a quarter use any special cleansing treatments. 
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Lou obe - Uemocrat as reported in American Uruggist 


COSMETIC FASHIONS TRAVEL FROM EAST TO WEST 


Nine hundred and ninety eight members of the Beauty Reader Forum 
of Fawcett Women’s Group were queried recently on their use of leg 
make-up. Only a small number—3.5% use it all the time, but another 
26.9% use it occasionally. 


Apparently this is one feminine fashion which hasn’t mushroomed Most important reasons 
out from Hollywood, for usage is much more popular in the East. advanced among the 
Taking the national percentage of regular and occasion users, 30.4%, users are “saves stock- 


ings, cheaper” 82.8% 
“appearance” 19.1% 
and ‘cooler than stock- 
ings,” 17.2%. 


as the base, 100, here are ratios by sections: 
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What do YOU expect of the leading business magazine? 


LARGEST CIRCULATION? 


Total net paid 
June 1942 ABC 


NATION’S BUSINESS 374,638 


Fortune 164,359 
Business Week 120,752 


United States News 188 ,893 


then choose... 


RESPONSIVE READERS? 


Nation’s Business circulation has increased every 


month since March 1934...without short terms, defer- 
red payments or other circulation tricks. Its renew- 


als are high, its reader interest steadily increasing. 


then choose... 


LOWEST COST? 


Page rate 
per 1,000 


NATION’S BUSINESS $4.80 
Fortune 9.79 
Business Week 8.52 
United States News 6.22 


then choose ... 


To reach the leaders of large and small business 
and industry, in big cities and small towns, tell 
your story in the magazine MOST WANTED by these 
leaders. Tell it in the best seller among all business 
magazines and Washington services. 
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CBS, by a painstaking, cautious, conserva- 


tive combing of every one of 3072 counties of 
the USA, can tell you how to reach the gentle- 
man in the picture, together with the family for 
whom he works—how to reach him more often, 
for le ss cost, than has ever been pr yssible in 
human communication before. The nature of 


what you tell him is up to you to decide, up to 


him to judge —but there he is, and CBS knows 
concretely where he is, and how often he listens 
—and from that you will get helpful guidance. 
The sooner you translate whatever claim you 
may have to his respect and support into action, 
the more soundly you will sleep nights 

because you have taken him into a gen- 


uine partnership-o f-pur pose with you. 
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[ts right in his lap 


The subject of the photograph is named John. 

He is the Average American. 

A very un-average person he is. He and his wife and kids (in the service or 
not) are ‘what makes America go’. He works for somebody or other — maybe 
himself, even—but he runs the country. Increasingly it becomes apparent to him 
that his responsibilities and those of his kids are not limited by our national 
boundaries. 

He runs the country? 

Yes. What is perhaps more urgent is that HE RUNS YOU. 

He’s got the major problems of the world squarely in his lap. He realizes 
that if he doesn’t tackle and solve them he will have to take orders from who- 
ever tackles and solves them first. He is thinking very hard these days. 

He doesn’t like to sound off an opinion without plenty of facts to fortify 
his instincts. 

He relies on radio, enormously and increasingly, for the facts and impres- 
sions on which he bases his judgments. He and his family listen some 5 hours a 
day. He is cagey as a fox about believing—or disbelieving—the information, argu- 
ment and emotion he gets from the air. But out of his weighing, accepting and 
rejecting of everything he hears, he forms an opinion, and acts on it. This is 
called public opinion. Radio public opinion is 31 million families strong. 

His personal opinion—no matter what the captains and the kings may say— 
will decide what happens to the USA in the factory, the military field, and the 
home. 

He is not to be trifled with, nor deceived —especially on the air. He is “open 
to argument”, and in the long run he is just. He is grateful for a good time, 


bountiful in his generosity, scornful of fraud 


—and loyal to tried friends. 
He’s worth taking up your case with. In B 
28 million homes he and his family listen 


to CBS. After all, he’s your boss. 


HUMAN NATURE IS FUNNY.... 
It Needs Leadership to Travel in ANY Direction 


A MESSAGE TO BUSINESS LEADERS 
(As Published in Business Week, Reprints on Request) 


American industry has left its critics popeyed 
with astonishment at the speed with which it 
has equipped our fighters for the offensive now 


unfolding. 


Those mountains of destructive products 
came from our factories at such speed because 
a lot of presidents, general managers, and other 


leaders of men made up their minds to do a job. 


It’s a safe bet that more hours of Top-Exec- 
utive time have been devoted to production 


problems in the past year than ever before. 


Now that war conversion is an actuality in 
the plant, the production switch has been made. 


Next comes the persuasion switch. 


10] 


In every business there are men who are 
trained to persuade. When the country is at 
peace, these men are salesmen, sales-service 


representatives, and advertising men. 


In normal times, they tell people WHY your 
products should be used. In wartime, their 
knowledge of how to influence the minds of 


other people can help us win. 


Until a few months ago, industrial advertising 
was one of the prime instruments of competitis¢ 
selling. 


Today, advertising has a different function ‘0 
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perform, particularly for those companies whose 


production is being devoted to the war effort. 


For instance, when your products move out 
of your plant, they may no longer need the 
kind of advertising and selling that tells WHY 
to buy them, but users still need advice and 
persuasion on HOW they should be used and 
maintained. 

If you make motors, the user must be sold 
on making that motor last. The same thing 
goes for every machine and moving part in our 
vast war mechanism. If you sell materials, your 
“persuasion force” can help in selling better 


ways to use and conserve your products. 


Yes, America has a vast force for helping 


win a war which has not yet been completely 


mobilized. This force (America’s persuaders) 


needs leadership, and under our system. that 


leadership must come from Top Executives. 


If you want to give some serious thought 
to this vital step in war conversion, we shall 
be glad to send any of the specially prepared 
studies of how others are tackling the job. 


See coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
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| Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Please send the booklets checked: 


“TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR" S \ “SALESMANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA'” 
ir Shows how to analyze advertising \ \\NU Tells how industrialists are keeping ob- 
policy in war. Based on Alcoa and \ vy pocteves: before salesforces with ‘nothing 
, other famous war campaigns. yO \ to sell. 
Ir Q * 
\ ~~ nal 
of 
“ADVERTISING MANAGER ON 
INDUSTRIAL - INFORMATION - PLEASE" AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
Reports on campaigns that have been First of a series. Takes one suc- 
revised to meet the challenge of war cessful war campaign through 
is production. (Now in course of prepa- every step, in detail. 
ration.) 
-e 
AME TITLE 
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Taken at Southern Bell tele. C° mom 


e War has lifted the business girl from obscurity 
‘nto the limelight - - - raised her salary - + in- 
creased her prestige! Today she is the “essential” 


womanpower of the nation .-- 


ORITY IN 1943 ADVERTISING 


rates AA-l PRI- 
SCHEDULES. 


From clerks to welders... from Washington desks 
to Kaiser shipyards, everyone wants them—but who 


knows them, and how can you Te 


Easier than you think—for they 


SeGheaeenns 


ach them? 


have a magazine 


their very own. CHARM has lived with them all, 


from typist to machinist, trained with them, helped 
put them into uniforms and overalls, recruited them 


for war-time jobs, and they ve 4 


nswered question- 


naires by the thousands in our sweeping research 


from coast to coast. 


Call, write. or wire our nearest 


Advertising Office 


for realistic facts and figures. Call the magazine 
that “GOT THERE FUSTEST AND KNOWS THE 
MOSTEST” ABOUT THE W AR-BORN MARKET 
OF BUSINESS GIRLS AND WAR WORKERS. 


MAGAZI NE ~ Eastman Kodak 


A STREET & SMITH PUBLICATION 
79 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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1940 


1942 


Today’s Westerner is a new man! 


No matter what you used to know about the West 
Coast, forget it! War has changed this market so vio- 
lently that new selling techniques are a “must.” The 
new buying power is heavily concentrated in relatively 
few large cities—the Coast’s twelve Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts, (where population is up 15%, retail sales up 
26% in two short years). 

Network radio assumes greater im portance than ever, 
because these new wage-earners are primarily radio 
listeners. And at the same time radio continues to 
reach all income groups, city, small-town and rural. 


The Columbia Pacific Network has recently made an 


exhaustive and realistic analysis of selling to the Pacific 

Coast under today’s radically-changed conditions. It 

contains many facts which are of vital importance to 

executives in food-product and other mass-market fields. 
Call, write or wire us 

or the nearest Radio 

Sales office, and ar- 

range to see this 

urgent story as 


soon as possible. 


Get this 


Columbia Pacific Network 


\ 


YECEMBER 15, 1942 


3 A Division of the Columbia Broadcasting System. Palace Hotel, San Francisco + Columbia Square, 


3 Los Angeles. Represented nationally by Radio Sales with offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Charlotte 


Business concerns are willingly paying the 
piper of war. However, because tax-money is 


visible, we are all prone to think of it as the 


way we pay for victory in a global conflict. 


But when a war-converted plant trades nor- 
mal production for all-out war production, it 
becomes apparent that the real cost of war 
lies in the way in which war-money is created, 
not alone in taxes on that money. 

Here’s an example: 

The machinery of distribution begins to rust. 

This rusting distribution machinery is just 
one of the costs of war, but it is important. 
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When you pay the Piper 
--- get a Receipt! 


A MESSAGE TO THE EXECUTIVES OF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
(As Published in Business Week, Reprints on Request) 


In fact, there is a real need for our selling 
a 
and advertising techniques in war-time. They 
can be used to help win the war and to pre- 


pare the way for the eventual re-conversion of 


our plants. 


| PRODUCTION | 
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The first step in war-converting selling en- 


ergy is a clear definition of objectives. 


Many companies have already done a good jo!) 
of re-defining war objectives for their sales and 


advertising. (See booklets offered in coupon. ) 


Changing the war-objectives of selling and 
advertising requires the understanding atten- 
tion of the top-executive of a business. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


industry can preserve the distribution machin- 


ery which otherwise would rust while war- 


production is expanding. 


“MINUS QUOTA” SELLING 


To help executives in studying the use of 
advertising as a means of “getting a receipt” 
when they pay the piper of war, we have pre- 
pared the booklets offered below. They are 


based on actual case studies. Send the coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Research Dept., MCGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


“SALES MANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA’'" 
Tells how industrialists are keeping ob- 
jectives before salesforces with “nothing 
to sell.” 


AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
First of a series. Takes one suc- 
cessful war campaign through 
every step, in detail, 


MOK \ 
PD MB 
os oa 
“PLUS QUOTA” SELLING 
It requires understanding of the fundamen- 
| a 
tal difference between “Minus Quota” selling 
ie 
and normal selling. 
. 
It requires appreciation of the current need 
. for information on the use and conservation 
rf 
of your product. 
It requires appreciation of the fact that the 
best post-war planning is the kind that finds 
something helpful to do for present users. 
' right now. 
Advertising is the instrument through which 
Please send the booklets checked: 
‘. “TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR" 
Shows how to analyze advertising 
policy in war. Based on Alcoa and 
other famous war campaigns. 
ly 
“ADVERTISING MANAGER ON 
INDUSTRIAL- INFORMATION - PLEASE” 
Reports on campaigns that have been 
) revised to meet the challenge of war 
production. (Now in course of prepa- 
ration.) 
d 
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As men fade out of the picture 


I Frowr Ano ds Corer ror Her / 


HOME FRONT TACTICS 
THAT WIN! 


Wartime “how-to-do” is what 
women want and need most. 
| And in the January issue, 
Companion readers get it in 
full measure. There’s every- 
thing from “We Visit the 
WAACS” to an article on nurs- 
ing which gives practical ad- 
vice to help offset the nurse 
shortage. “Girl Behind the 


‘ 
SHE'S the buyer-in-chief in 


today’s radically changing mar- 


ket—and sharing the spotlight with her are Lines” tells girls how to arid 
those magazines edited to meet her special needs — their good looks while they ry 
women’s service books. helping to win the war, We 

For in recent months, women have been needing and using these dramatize vaeerenl changes due 
magazines so much there has been a 4-to-1 wartime gain in high - shortages—bring adventure 
readership, as compared with 1940. into cooking—in two consecu- 


During the war period Companion circulation has mounted to an ne double — ee think 
all-time peak. Proof, if proof is needed, that the Companion today oo — A raga a the target. 
more than ever is edited to the most vital requirements of the eady—aim—fire: 


home-maker at war. 


So concentrate your advertising on the woman. Never before has 


so much buying responsibility been concentrated 

there. It follows that she will welcome your sugges- Womans 
tions on ways to perform in her important wartime 

role. Now’s your big chance to win her favor, not 

only for today’s merchandise—but for your post-war 

products as well! 


ompanion 


| UNDERSTANDING WOMEN IS OUR FULL-TIME J°3 
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WE PICKED UP THAT 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX... 


WE DON’T KNOW WHERE 


a 
S & 2 
UT we sure had one, didn’t we? 


Remember? How we used to come around 


with that “Brother, please” sort of voice 
and ask you what was wrong with newspapers? It was 
the same spiritual anguish that you used to see at Holy 
Roller camp meetings out in Missouri just before the 
sinners went into a trance. 


Naturally, you couldn’t resist the temptation. to tell us 
that: “Newspapers have slipped. They don’t have the 
reading they used to.” 


When youcome tothink of it we should have knownbetter. 


We forgot that our retail advertisers had discovered 
that you could put in your ad today and get results— 
cash and merchandise that had to be reordered—the next 


day and the next and the next. If the buyer or the copy 


writer or the artist pulled a bad one—then the public 
just didn’t turn out and there were some more items 


that had to be closed out at “rock bottom” prices. 


You'll recall that when in the Newspapers’ United 
Scrap Metal Drive, the Gallup people asked, “Have you 
read about the present drive to collect scrap metal?” 


94°) of those questioned said, “Yes.” 


Then these newspaper readers turned up more than 
6,000,000 tons of scrap metal. 


There can’t be much wrong with a medium that, start- 
ing in with just an icea and a copy appeal—a honey, we'll 
admit—moved 6,000,000 tons of merchandise in about 
three weeks. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


(EW YORK .. . World-Telegram ee ee Citizen 
ROVERARID 0 200 0 0 0 0 Pome )§6=6—GROEROGANT 0 wc cc cee Post 
2 ee el eee Post 


AN FRANCISCO .... . . News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


DENVER ..... Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE ....... » Press 
BIRMINGHAM ....... Post HOUSTON ...2cc-cecec o Pree 
MEMPHIS . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH ..... .« « Press 
eee Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE... . . . Tribune 


IDIANAPOLIS . ..... + Times KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


! ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON .......News EL PASO. .... . . Herald-Post 


MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 


~ FORTUNE 


DECEMBER - 1942 


AGE 


8 a» 9 @ 4 é 


aa) 


DOW GOES DOWN TO THE SEA 


The story of Dow Chemical Co.’s unique salt-water empire —no 


extracting war-essential magnesium from the sea. Page 1] 


BUSINESS AT WAR 


What’s happening to the Canadian employer now that he hires at 

WV fires through the government . . . How to fit 40-hour men into 
168-hour week ...There’s an acute shortage of imported tung 0 

’ } vs for quick-drying finishes, but a substitute is ready for mass pr 


‘ duction. Page 


DECEMBER: U. S. COMMUNITY 1942 * ROUND III IN RUSS! 
FOOD RATIONING * THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY * EDUCATION AT WA 


85% OF FORTUNE’S 160,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT ME! 


Cargo lanes may come hefore Peace 


(Why not Plan Now 
for Air Freight?) 


| pevaigeesine boundaries in the post- 

war world may be shadowy and 
indistinct. But the fact that there 
will be overseas Air Freight running 
into millions of pounds per year, 
stands out sharp and clear. 

This development may radically 
change the whole basis of some busi- 
nesses. It cannot help but change the 
business thinking of exporters and 
importers. And it is not too soon today 
to begin making post-war plans ac- 
cordingly. 

If cargo clippers should come before 

peace (and they may), wouldn't you 
like to know the profit possibilities 
that will open up for your products 
the day peace comes? 
Because Pan American pioneered both 
Air Express and overseas Air Freight 
we have some facts and figures that 
should interest you. Pan American 
World Airways System, New York. 
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Wings over the World 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Americans always have had faith in the things we fight for 
today. Hitler couldn’t see it. Nor could Tojo. But it was there. 
There, just as surely as at Concord... just as strong as at 


the Argonne. 


Faith is not something you can measure out by the pound. 
It can’t be packaged, and passed out on a here’s-your-share 
plan. It can be nourished and grown. And it must not waver. 


Not if there is to be any hope for the future. 


Perhaps that is why Radio says little about the War Bonds 
it has sold . . . the scrap collections spurred . . . the extra 


bombers put into the sky through its morale building. 
We in Radio know .. . there’s a still bigger job to be done. 


It is to make Radio the greatest power on earth for the good 
of mankind. It is to keep building the faith which will triumph. 
It is to help win and hold world peace through faith and 


understanding . . . with God’s help. 


The Great Stations 


WS of the Great Lakes 


TWE GOODY STATO’ 


aE FARLERTLN STATVOW 
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BASIC STATIONS—COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM...G. A. RICHARDS, PRES. 


KMPC, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 
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Case History No. 88 
American Car and Foun 


bO00 BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER 
a | 


cas RIDING increases in New 
York as America swings into action! 


More people than ever are looking 
up at the advertisements and editorial 
features in the New York subways. 
Consequently, business is looking up 
for advertisers who use New York 
subways to sell. 

Gas rationing stepped up subway 
circulation to a record monthly aver- 
age of 160,000,000. So advertisers more 
than ever enjoy the benefits of sub- 
ways’ complete family coverage of the 
nation’s first market—first in war as 
in peace—and the economy implied in 
its extremely low cost per thousand 
circulation. 


ONLY SUBWAYS GIVE ALL SIX: 


Maximum Coverage—nine 
out often adult New Yorkers 
rode the subways in a typi- 
cal month—even before gas 
rationing. 


Daily Repetition—the aver- 
age rider takes more than 
26 trips a month. 


Package Identification—in 
full color. 


Prolonged Exposure—aver- 
age trip exceeds 23 minutes. 
Plenty of time for reading 
and re-reading. 


Point-of-Sale Influence— 
stores are concentrated on 
subway routes. 


Economy —Costin cars, 4.6¢ 
per thousand circulation; in 
stations, 1.9¢ per thousand. 


Say it fast, say it often, 
show your product in the : 


to sell the New York market 
[33 
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ASSOCIATED PRESS PHOTO 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS, 


look forward to TIME every turer: 


INC, 


ACME PHOTO 


@ L. M. GIANNINI, Banker: “I @ WILL DURANT, Author and Le- @ DCNAL? W. DOUGLAS, Pre;i- 
j “TIME is more indispen- / dent, Douglas Aircraft Corp.: a7 pologist: ““TIME, valuable 


: week because TIME provides | sable to me than any other pe- find TIME challenging, invig 
} i such a well-edited review of the | riodical of our time. I marvel rating, instructive. Its tersedi- 
; -+k’s news and brings all im- every week at its continued ené rect approach to vital »lems 
a events into proper per- ergy, scope, vivacity, and rela- stimulates unbiased onsidera- 
specthye, thus permitting an in- tive accuracy; having made some tion—creates an intefligent disre- 
telligent appraisal of develop- errors myself I know how Anevi- gard of inherited, pre-conceived 
ments ffym the point of view of table these are in a large/under- ideas and a ermination to see 
one’s ownNactivities. Such a serv- taking.” things as #hey are. TIME delib- 


ice is valudle in normal times; 
it has grown\nestimably greater 
since the war hegan.” 


er atelyy Wis sely stalks around 
why angels fear to tread.’ 


think of America’s magazines ? 


B’ ITS OWN TELL, “Who’s Who” selects 
those people “who, in their several walks 
of life, tread in advance of the multitude— 
lead the way—and by their example, their 
labors, their writings and their speeches be- 
come leaders of public opinion in their com- 
munity and pioneers of action.” 

“Leaders of public opinion!”—“pioneers of 
action!” —here indeed is a blue-ribbon grand 
jury to answer the question: 

What do you consider the most impor- 
tant magazine in the country today? 
When this question went to a cross section of 
the influential, successful men and women 
listed in “Who’s Who,” 3041 (or 41.4%) out 
of the 7350 queried, replied. And TIME led 
the field with 29.1% of the mentions—nearly 
twice the number received by the magazine 

next in line that carries advertising. 

TIME came in first not only in the over-all 
tally, but also more specifically among the 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


the war, is now invaluable 


brings into sharp universal focus 


the entire panorama of 


events. I find these virtues 


TIME: Editorial courage, 


torial originality, penetration in 


analysis, fearless appraisal 


personalities, frank admission of 


errors, pervasive humor, 
idiomauc English.” 


What do the men and women in “Who’s Who” 


businessmen and business women, the doctors, 
government officials, lawyers, chemists, and 
engineers. (TIME seems to have increased its 
following in “Who’s Who,” for a similar survey 
in 1939 gave TIME only 26.7% of the mentions 


These Key groups oll vote TIME 


America's most important magazine! 


against 18.3% for the next in line.) (Perhaps because TIME does the most 


important job a magazine can do— 


° wy ’ y ’ ° A . 
And just to make sure “Who's Who” for America’s most important people.) 


wasn’t merely admiring TIME from 


a distance, a cross section was quer- EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 


ied again only last month—and each 
of the men and women listed there 


Corporation officers and directors 
(TIME, 3 to 1) 


— . 
was asked to name his own personal Newspaper editors (TIME, 3 to 1) 


favorite among all the magazines he 
reads. TIME piled up a towering lead 


Radio commentators (TIME, al- 
most 2 to 1) 


—got more first choice votes than all EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 


the next three magazines that carry 
advertising. 
TIME is indeed grateful for this vote of confi- 
dence—will do all in its power to deserve the 
continuing interest and support of “America’s 
Most Important People.” 


People listed in “Who’s Who” 
(TIME, 2 to 1) 


COMING SOON! 


College presidents 

Members of Congress 

Newspaper columnists 

Members of American Medical 
Association 

School principals Mayors 

Contributors to Encyclopedia 
Britannica 
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Successful 
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Heart Region 
cessful Farming 1S 
magazine and buying guide 
solely to the business of farming 4 
Itisan institution with Heart 
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people have depe 
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for this farm magazine 
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Company, 
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ity | typical th a) ful 
prosperity is s0 TYPIS oe are your Best Customers and they Prefer 
Farming has selected the photograph 
of one of the daughters to appear on 
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Suocesstul Farming 


of the current 


the cover 


issue OS 9 symbol of the 
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a 217- 
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The iversons operate 


acre dairy farm in Craw- 
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The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm 


It takes money £0 maintain families like this—and Heart Region farmers have the money 
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